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Tolerating the South’s Past 


By FRANCIS B. SIMKINS 


‘he AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT REPRESENTED THE MuIDpD- 
dle Ages as a Gothic night—an interlude of ignorance and super- 
stition when men were enveloped in a cowl, oblivious to the 
wonders of knowledge, and concerned only with escape from 
the miseries of this world and of hell.’ Voltaire said that Dante 
was considered a great poet because no one read him and that 
a Gothic cathedral was a monument to the stupidity of its build- 
ers. The humility of holy men and the faith of the Catholic 
offended the egotism, skepticism, and common sense of the 
leaders of the Enlightenment. 

Historians of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have 
thrown aside the conceits of those who went before them and 
have learned to appraise the medieval age in terms of its own 
values. It is now recognized as a period when the Christian 
church and an imaginative architecture flowered, when artists 
were humble enough to glorify God rather than themselves, and 
when universities, chivalry, and vernacular literatures had their 
beginnings. 

The reputation of the region of the United States below the 
Potomac today suffers from the same forces from which the 
Middle Ages suffered at the hands of historians during the En- 
lightenment. The historians of the South often do not grasp the 
most elementary concept of the sound historian: the ability to 
appraise the past by standards other than those of the present. 
They accept a fanatical nationalism which leaves little room for 
sectional variations, a faith in Darwinian progress which leaves 
no room for static contentment, and a faith in the American 
dream of human equality which leaves little room for one person 
to get ahead of another except in making money. In theory at 


1 This paper was presented as the presidential address before the Southern 
Historical Association at Columbia, South Carolina, on November 12, 1954. 
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least, our historians refuse to tolerate the concept of “all sorts 
and conditions of men” of which The Book of Common Prayer 
speaks. 

Growing out of the uncritical acceptance of the creed of con- 
temporary Americans by the historians of the South are certain 
concrete dogmas. Among them are: the church and the state 
should be separate, but not the school and the state; school but 
not church attendance should be compulsory; universal educa- 
tion is better than folk culture; political democracy is better 
than aristocracy; freedom is better than slavery; nationalism is 
better than provincialism; urban standards are better than rural 
standards; small farms are better than plantations; the larger the 
number of voters the better the commonwealth; and the two- 
party system is better than the harmony of one party. 

I am not asking the abandonment of any of these dogmas as 
bases for action in the world of today. These dogmas make up 
the American Dream on which much of American prosperity and 
hope is based. I am asking that Southern historians not hide the 
fact that their ancestors did not put these dogmas into practice 
in the aspects of their lives which explain their regionalism. I am 
also asking that Southern historians not accuse their ancestors 
of being stupid or unreasonable when they did not do so. 

The friendly historians of the region who accept the ideal of 
human equality seem ashamed of the degree to which the South 
has not attained this ideal. In defense of their beloved region, 
the hopeful among them find evidences of the struggle of the 
lower classes for a greater degree of equality. They present the 
followers of Nathaniel Bacon as yeomen farmers rebelling against 
an oligarchy of planters. They give credence to many rumors 
of slave insurrections, and they often envisage the common peo- 
ple rising against political oligarchies. Their faith in the benefits 
of two political parties has led them to predict, for the past 
eight decades, the breakup of the solid South and the coming 
of a state of rectitude like that of New York or Illinois. They 
are apologetic over the existence in the South of the sharpest 
social distinction in all America: that between the white man 
and the Negro. They hail breaks in the color line as forecasts 
of the good times a-coming. 

Their attitude when proclaimed by publicists and politicians 
may be justified as part of the policy of accommodation to the 
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dominant ideals of the ruling part of the United States. But 
such diplomacy applied to the issues of the past convicts his- 
torians of naiveté or what the French and the Germans call 
Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy. 

Those who accept national unity as the ultimate goal of all 
Americans find it difficult to defend a region whose chief dis- 
tinction is that it attempted to destroy that unity. The friendly 
historian often chooses states’ rights or secession as the theme 
of his writings. Then, when he starts writing, he deplores the 
existence of the things which, if they had never existed, would 
have deprived him of his theme. He joyously emphasizes the 
existence of minorities who adhered to the national rather than 
the sectional cause. He gives the honors to such nationalists as 
Andrew Jackson and Andrew Johnson instead of to such di- 
visionists as John Randolph and John C. Calhoun. He seems 
almost to get his inspiration from William T. Sherman who felt 
justified in imposing a cruel punishment upon the South because 
it tried to destroy the national unity. 

Why do not our historians take their cue from Sinclair Lewis 
when he condemns America to an esthetic hell because most of 
its provinces have succeeded in ironing out their provincial dif- 
ferences? Why are they not proud of the fact that Lewis’ criti- 
cisms apply least of all to the South? If this were not true, the 
South would not be worth writing about. So let the historians 
take for themselves the task of understanding and appreciating 
the sectional variations. 

There is a reality about the South which historians with egali- 
tarian standards find hard to understand or appreciate. This _ 
reality is that many of the so-called advances in equality turn 
out to be imaginary. Freedom, for example, to the early Geor- 
gians meant revolt against the tyranny of foreign despots who 
wanted to prohibit slavery and large estates as a means of pre- 
venting the colony from having the social and economic inequali- 
ties of the other Southern colonies. The so-called rising of the 
Virginians in the American Revolution against oppressors turns 
out to be, in the light of modern researches, the struggle of an 
aggressive aristocracy against an official oligarchy, with the com- 
mon man following noisily the leadership of his social betters. 
There is much that is artificial and sentimental in Virginia’s 
greatest political philosopher advocating the equality of man 
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and at the same time owning slaves, living in a house which 
Europeans would call a palace, and tolerating a political machine 
more oligarchical than that of Harry F. Byrd. 

A paradox of Southern history is that progress in political 
democracy was often followed by the desire of the newly en- 
franchised to destroy certain aspects of equality. Those who 
got the vote under the Jacksonian reforms of the 1830’s were 
not displeased when their leader was transformed into a planter 
and a Southern gentleman; and when a catty journalist in our 
day accused Rachel Jackson of smoking a pipe, there was re- 
sentment among the descendants of the original Jacksonians. 
The Jacksonian reforms were followed by the strengthening of 
the slave code and the disfranchisement of the free persons of 
color. The freer exercise of the suffrage by the common white 
man in the 1890's was followed by the Jim Crow laws and the 
disfranchisement of most of the Negroes. 

The Southern Negro has never got much beyond the rhetori- 
cal stage in his enthusiasm for closing the social gap which has 
separated him from the Southern whites. As a slave, he never 
carried out a general rising against his masters. The equalities 
which after the Civil War were supposed to be his never got 
beyond a narrow political stage. One of the reasons for this is 
that the Negro never made a determined demand for social 
equality. In withdrawing from the white churches he surren- 
dered an element of social intimacy with the white man which 
he had experienced under slavery. In our day he has been 
invited to attend white churches, but in many cases he does 
not want to accept this invitation. The most exalted of outside 
interventionists in the social arrangements of the South recently 
restored to the Negro the suffrage, but he turned around and 
joined the political party of the white oligarchy. 

Much is written by our historians concerning the Negro’s 
discontent with his caste status and concerning the progress he 
has made in changing this status. It cannot be denied that 
there is some reality in these assertions, but it is often forgotten 
that the white man has more often been discontented with the 
Negro than the Negro with the white man. Those of us who, 
through the years, have known Southern life intimately are 
familiar with the constant complaints leveled against the exas- 
perating race. The white man has been able to act on his com- 
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plaints more effectively than the Negro has on his. In recent 
decades the white man, for example, sharpened the color line 
and took business and residential opportunities away from the 
black man. 

It is time that historians who explain or defend the South 
recognize the existence of social hierarchy in their section. They 
can be sympathetic toward it without being illogical, remem- 
bering that arguments advanced for social gradations by Plato 
are as logical as arguments advanced to the contrary. They 
should realize that the arguments of Jefferson Davis and James 
D. B. De Bow in favor of the gradations in slave society had 
more influence on the nonslaveholding whites than did the argu- 
ments advanced by Hinton R. Helper and other enemies of 
Southern social practices. They should know that the color line 
was created to sustain the most important fact in Southern 
history. Two biologically aggressive races have dwelt together 
in large numbers for 335 years without the ruling race losing 
its integrity of blood. Without this fact there would be no South 
in the social or psychological sense; the region between the 
Potomac and the Rio Grande would be just a geographical ex- 
pression. 

The historian of the South should accept the class and race 
distinctions of his region unless he wishes to deplore the region’s 
existence. He should display a tolerant understanding of why 
in the South the Goddess of Justice has not always been blind, 
why there have been lynchings and Jim Crow laws, why the 
legend of the Cavaliers exists, and why, as William Alexander 
Percy puts it, “Even today from Virginia to Texas ten thousand 
crepuscular old maids in ghostly coveys and clusters” seek to 
trace their ancestors. Our historian should stop trying to prove 
that the maidens of the Old South did not always have wasp 
waists and stand on colonnaded porches attended by bandannaed 
mammies who did not have wasp waists. At least one Southern 
historian, Francis P. Gaines, has retired from the iconoclastic 
task of trying to prove that the Old South was not what it is 
supposed to have been. He has become the keeper of the tomb 
of the knight whom not even our most energetic fact-finder has 
accused of being unworthy of the company of King Arthur. 

A logical consequence of the disparagement of the sectional 
values is that the leader who tried hardest to break the national 
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unity has fared so badly at the hands of his biographers. They 
condemn Jefferson Davis as a prolonged conspirator against the 
Union. But the facts show that as late as 1860 he, as a United 
States senator, was advocating appropriations for the army he 
was to fight in less than a year. A proper sympathy for the 
sectional values would perhaps lead to a condemnation of Davis 
because he did not become a conspirator against the Union soon 
enough. Unlike Caesar or Hitler, Davis was not one of the great 
revolutionists of history; he was too honorable for that. Unlike 
William L. Yancey and R. Barnwell Rhett, he was slow in under- 
standing that the North was in a revolutionary conspiracy against 
the Constitution as he interpreted it and could be answered 
effectively only by counterrevolution. Allen Tate, the poet, is 
the only biographer who condemns Davis for not understanding 
that the aim of the plutocratic democracy of the North was to 
crush his beloved Southland. 

Davis should be praised for at last recognizing the forces 
arrayed against his section and then heroically defending its 
concept of truth and justice. Despite physical weaknesses, he 
maintained a proud but ragged nation for four years against the 
powers of wealth, progress, and patriotism. After defeat he did 
not repent. 

For his failure to repent, historians will not forgive Davis. He 
did not respond to the new wave of nationalism which came 
after the Civil War. He was no pragmatist, no evolutionist. Until 
his death he remained in spirit the slavemaster, the soldier who 
found greatest virtue in continuing the battle charge after the 
enemy has inflicted a grievous wound, and remained the scholas- 
tic who accepted the Bible and the Constitution just as they are 
written. He was as optimistic in his devotion to the antique 
values of the South as was Don Quixote to the antique values 
of an older land. If the historians of the South were as tolerant 
of our past as are the European historians of theirs, they would 
confer on the defeated President of the Confederacy as many 
honors as have been conferred on the famous Spanish knight. 

Friendly Southern historians bolster the pride of the section 
by exaggerating the ways in which the South approximated the 
achievements of the North. Ignoring the Negro third of the 
population, they emphasize the degree to which the Old South 
achieved political democracy and universal education. Remem- 
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bering prejudices against the large landowner, they emphasize 
the role of the yeoman farmer in Southern agriculture. Ignoring 
the prejudices of the section against foreigners, they make much 
of isolated cases of foreigners who found the South congenial. 
And, in refutation of the assertion that the region has been a 
Sahara of talent, long lists have been compiled of Southerners 
who played eminent roles in the building of the nation. 

The candid observer must admit that, according to the urban 
standards of the North and of Europe, Frederick Law Olmsted’s 
harsh judgment on the paucity of Southern culture has remained 
sound for most of the hundred years since this nosy New Eng- 
lander wrote. Perhaps the reason the Dictionary of American 
Biography has articles on only 724 natives of Virginia compared 
with articles on 1,763 natives of Massachusetts is that Southerners 
have been indifferent to those in their midst who have had 
latent talents in music, sculpture, painting, and the other arts. 
Here in the South Carolina of my youth the only art we recog- 
nized was English and Northern literature. We read Walter 
Scott and James Fenimore Cooper; we did not read William 
Gilmore Simms. We recognized native greatness only in war 
and in politics. 

It is true that in recent years the South has learned to recog- 
nize native eminence in literature and in business. But a South- 
ern book to be acceptable to Southerners must first hit the New 
York sounding board. Our distinguished businessmen are often 
dependent on Wall Street to promote and finance the South’s 
industrial expansion. For mechanical inventions, the most crea- 
tive of American achievements, the South has been utterly de- 
pendent upon the North. Its people do not invent or manufacture 
the machinery which makes possible Southern industry. Indus- 
trially the section is still as colonial as Asia or South America. 

Our historians should explain or justify these supposed de- 
ficiencies of the South by showing that its genius is rural, not 
urban; that the larger the cities grow the more countrified they 
become because of the rural origin of their newer inhabitants. 
Our historians should also explain that our townsmen build 
country-style houses, that they have little or nothing to con- 
tribute to the urban amenities, and that they support few good 
restaurants, theaters, orchestras, or book stores. As in the days 
of the English traveler George W. Featherstonhaugh, they talk 
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of hogs, horses, and cows when they are not talking about the 
mechanical contrivances Northerners have sold them. 

The true Southerner should take pride in the fact that his 
section’s fame is based on tobacco, hogs, rice, and cotton, and 
that its greatest man is the country gentleman with his cult of 
hospitality, his sense of leisure, his neglect of the passion for 
trade, his capacity to refurbish old mansions and to build new 
ones in imitation of the old, and his creative interest in the 
rehabilitation of antique furniture. In his capacity as a farmer 
the Southern gentleman has been creative from the days of 
John Rolfe and George Washington down to the day of our 
professors of agriculture and of our merchant-farmers. Our pro- 
fessors of agriculture perfect new seeds and varieties of animals; 
our merchant-farmers establish farms with green pastures which 
serve as models for professional farmers. If the South has had 
an internal revolution since 1865, it is in a type of endeavor in 
which the people have adhered most firmly to the traditions of 
their ancestors. The revolution has been in agriculture. 

Southern historians, trapped by the belief that education is a 
cure-all, have exaggerated the accomplishments of formal school- 
ing. They like to prove that Sir William Berkeley was inaccurate 
when he said that there were no free schools in seventeenth- 
century Virginia. They are dazzled that today we have “a 
triumphant ‘progressive’ education which progresses even faster 
than the North.” They gloss over the defects of our much-praised 
educational system. They should remember that our public 
schools have affronted the American dogma of the universality 
of education, treating the Negroes differently from other people 
and at one time prohibiting them from going to school. They 
should realize that we of the South indulged to a greater degree 
than other people in “the education that does not educate” in 
the sense of changing people, presumedly for the better, in the 
arts of living and in outlook on life. 

The historians would be wise to admit the defects of Southern 
education as measured by the proclaimed goals of American 
public schools; indeed they might be skeptical of these goals. 
They might admit that Berkeley was not a complete fool when 
he inveighed against schools and presses. The defender of this 
seventeenth-century gentleman can find comfort in high scholarly 
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authority of the twentieth century. Arnold J. Toynbee wrote in 
1947: “The bread of universal education is no sooner cast upon 
the water than a shoal of sharks [the presslords] arises from the 
depths and devours the children’s bread under the educator's 
very eyes.” Southern historians should realize that the faith in 
the rule of the educated common man has brought us no nearer 
the millennium than were our ancestors in the eighteenth century. 

Southern historians agree with Montesquieu that a political 
structure should “fit the humor and disposition of the people,” 
and yet they judge the educational achievements of a rural 
people by standards imported from Prussia by way of New 
England. In New England the Prussian-type school was loaded 
with antislavery sentiments and with notions of social reform 
repulsive to a region of Christians not dominated by hopes of 
earthly perfection. The leveling tendencies of the new schools 
ran counter to the Old South’s conception of hierarchy. Their 
content was more suited for those who needed guidance for town 
life than for a people whose chief task was to subdue a wilder- 
ness and to establish farms. 

Someone should tell that the South’s resistance to formal 
schooling did not grow out of laziness or stupidity. This re- 
sistance was a vital part of the region’s attempt to survive as 
a social and cultural entity. The South unconsciously fought 
against the idea that the school be allowed to iron out provincial 
differences in order to make the Southern states into undif- 
ferentiated units of the republic. Southerners have preserved 
their folkways and ancestral superstitions. Thereby they have 
avoided the fate of the people of Hawaii, a people who have 
deliberately escaped their ancestral heritage in order to be 
Americanized through the public schools. Such a people lack 
creative originality. 

Our chroniclers of the past should quit being ashamed of the 
cloud of illiteracy which once hung over their province. They 
should wake up to the fact that the unschooled Uncle Remus 
was among the wisest Southerners. They have stressed to such 
a degree the benefits of the schools that they have neglected the 
triumphs of informal training outside the school. This informal 
education was good because it was useful. Our colonial and 
frontier ancestors put the arts of subduing the wilderness first; 
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they learned to use the ax and the rifle extremely well. With 
some justice they regarded formal education as an adornment 
of the upper classes. 

The dark spot on Southern civilization of denying formal 
education to the slaves can be wiped out by an understanding 
of what was accomplished in the so-called school of the plan- 
tation in which the barbarian captive from Africa was Anglicized. 
This was a type of training more effective than anything the 
South has experienced since. The slave was so well inoculated 
with Anglo-American culture that almost all elements of his 
African background disappeared. The Negro imbibed the rich 
heritage of European folklore and became so skilled in English 
handicrafts and in the intricate practices of plantation agricul- 
ture that he was perhaps better educated in the industrial arts 
than those Negroes who have lived since the time of Booker 
T. Washington. 

The acceptance by our historians of the national faith in 
equality has led them to neglect the constructive role of class 
distinctions and aristocracy in Southern culture. The masses of 
the South imitate the classes with so much enthusiasm that 
most of the section’s approved practices and attitudes are of 
upper-class origin. I can think of only two popular social di- 
versions of lower-class origin. They are jazz music and corn 
whisky. The aristocratic pretensions of all classes are so strong 
that everybody thinks of himself as a gentleman. Wilbur J. 
Cash observes that the yeoman farmers of the Old South adopted 
from the plantation aristocracy “a kindly courtesy, a level-eyed 
pride, an easy quietness, a barely perceptible flourish of bearing, 
which for all its obvious angularity and fundamental plainness 
was one of the finest things the Old South produced.” And the 
Jeeter Lesters, for all their ignorance and barbarism, possessed 
aristocratic attitudes, hating manual toil and taking on, as Cash 
says, “a sort of unkempt politeness and ease of port, which ren- 
dered them definitely superior to their peers in the rest of the 
country.” 

A majority of Southerners believes that the nearest approach 
to heaven this side of the grave is that aristocratic perfection 
known as the Old South. This was not only the belief of Walter 
Hines Page’s “mummies,” but also of such innovators as Daniel 
A. Tompkins, Ben Tillman, and Tom Watson. One finds it in 
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the writings of such divergent persons as Thomas Nelson Page 
and William Faulkner. Then it was, so runs the legend of the 
Old South, that the Virginia Gentleman lived in a feudal splendor 
that was justified by the belief that he had ancestors from the 
novels of Walter Scott; that the Mississippi Gentleman’s com- 
parable splendors were justified by the belief that he had Virginia 
ancestors. These beliefs are supplemented by the assertion that 
the Confederate soldier because he was always brave was also 
always virtuous. The fact that all classes in the South cherish 
the aristocratic concept has brought about a unity of spirit which 
results in a friendly tie between the masses and the classes. 

A host of Southern historians would prove, through the col- 
lection of multitudes of facts, that things were not what they 
were supposed to have been. Census reports are used to prove 
that the number of planters who owned a hundred slaves was 
small; that plantation houses were more often like factories than 
like Walter Scott’s castles; that beautiful maidens were then not 
more numerous than they are now. Some historians are at pains 
to prove that the ancestors were not Virginia gentlemen and 
that the ancestors of the ancestors were not knights. Numerous 
investigators accuse the colonial Virginians of being ordinary 
persons. James Branch Cabell, with a vicious glee, befouls the 
nests of the ancestors of the ancestors by creating a repulsive 
age of chivalry. 

Some Southern historians would change a belief which both 
friend and foe have taught us to think was the essence of the 
Old South. They tell us that the distinctions between aristocracy 
and humble folk were not so great as was once supposed; thereby 
would they take away from the aristocracy many of the distinc- 
tions of superior position. They tell us that the poor whites 
were not so numerous as was once supposed and that there was 
a substantial middle class which had no reason to feel inferior 
to the planter aristocracy. On the other hand, others, touched 
by twentieth-century concepts of human welfare, would let us 
know that the glory and glamor of the ante-bellum aristocracy 
was paid for by the humbling of the masses of both races. 

A small shelf of books has been written by Southerners proving 
that all Confederate soldiers were not brave and loyal Christian 
gentlemen; that in fact many of them were seditionists, draft 
dodgers, and deserters. To add to the disillusionment, Vann 
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Woodward advances the belief that many of the brave and loyal 
veterans of the Confederate army did not possess common hon- 
esty. In page after page of interesting but disillusioning data, 
he parades paladins of the Confederacy from John B. Gordon 
to Basil Duke as a second generation of scalawags who robbed 
the land they professed to love. 

This revision of Southern legends is factually correct, based 
as it is upon much research in manuscripts and other original 
documents. But it carries with it the danger of equating facts 
with truth. The facts that can be unearthed by research in as 
complex a subject as human behavior are so infinite in extent 
that one set of facts can be unearthed to refute another set of 
facts. The masters of research, for example, have for a generation 
or two been digging up data to prove whether or not the gentry 
of Virginia are descended from King Charles’ Cavaliers. The 
evidence is so varied, and the English and Southern methods 
of computing aristocratic descent so different, that the reader 
has not yet been able to draw conclusions. 

Sometimes Southern historians forget that what is often im- 
portant to Southerners is not what actually happened but what 
is believed to have happened. Southerners want their historians 
to do them concrete good by revealing or creating ancestors for 
them. An ironic fact about Southern historical writing is that ' 
the only practitioners of the craft able to make a living from 
their efforts are the genealogists. Their unique vice or virtue 
is that they are able to dig up useful ancestors where there may 
have been none before. Such discoveries give a person of de- 
clining fortunes a satisfaction not unlike the consolations of | 
religion or philosophy. Such discoveries, on the other hand, give 
persons of energy and ambition something with which to justify | 
their assumptions of social and civic worth. | 

Disillusioning researches in the records of the South’s past 
have not generally impressed the Southern people. This sort 
of revelation must go unheeded if the South is to survive as a 
cultural entity. 

Donald Davidson says that the key to Southern literary great- 
ness is not the literature of protest but “the literature of ac- 
ceptance.” Obedience to this standard, Mr. Davidson believes, 
is why the Southern imaginative literature of our times is ap- 
preciated by the critics and the reading public. William Faulkner, 
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Eudora Welty, and Robert Penn Warren write in the most 
modern manner; at times their stories are sordid. They tell 
everything good and bad about the South. They only reject 
what Davidson calls “the false knowledge” of ignoring or de- 
ploring aspects of Southern life and character. They are not, 
like so many of our historians, narrow democrats and nationalists 
who measure the South’s past by the values of educated Ameri- 
cans of today. 

The standards of factual accuracy demanded of the Southern 
historian are so exacting that he is often frightened out of writing 
a book because he must face the holy terror of having his factual 
errors exposed by well-intentioned reviewers. A strange sense 
of reticence prevents him from telling a tale which may be a 
revelation of the truth about the teller and his people. Think 
of the fate of one of our historians if he were to join Faulkner 
in asserting that our mulattoes were descendants of Yankee sol- 
diers and carpetbaggers. The Southern novelist is more con- 
cerned with the meaning of events than with the technical 
accuracy of their recording. He heeds the legends, the undying 
superstitions and prejudices of the people. His willingness and 
ability to use these in his tales is where his genius lies. 

Southern historians often ignore the poor whites, rationalize 
them out of existence, or treat them as fit subjects for social- 
welfare programs. The novelists, on the other hand, portray 
them without apology or gratuitous sympathy and endow them 
with pride and humor. William Faulkner gives us a mob of 
country folk too chivalric to push aside a lady guard in order 
to lynch a Negro. 

Religion as a constructive force in Southern life is generally 
unappreciated by our historians except for what it has done for 
education and social progress. Christian Fundamentalists are 
scolded for their capture of the Southern mind in the early 
nineteenth century and for their interference in science and 
politics in the twentieth century. The great Baptist church is 
tactfully ignored because, perhaps, it is an example of the union 
of Southern democracy with absolutism too indelicate and lusty 
for believers in Jeffersonian democracy. On the other hand, the 
novelists possess an affecting sympathy for the traditional re- 
ligion. Ellen Glasgow in Vein of Iron and William Faulkner in 
Light in August, for example, demonstrate a tender understand- 
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ing of Southern clergymen who were persecuted by their con- 
gregations. 

Vann Woodward in Origins of the New South complains of 
the lack of understanding among Southern historians of the strain 
of violence which runs through Southern history. If measured 
at all by our historians, it is in terms of civics textbooks. Violence, 
on the other hand, is a dominant theme in Southern fiction. 
There murderous gentlemen and outlaws are presented with 
compassion and explained in terms of grand tragedy. 

The historian of the South should join the social novelist who 
accepts the values of the age and the section about which he 
writes. He should learn to identify truth with legend and with 
faith as competently as he has learned to identify truth with 
facts. By mixing sympathy, understanding, and a bit of kindness 
with his history, he might attract the people about whom he 
writes to read his books. And this could be done without sacri- 
ficing scholarly integrity. 

Not all historians who rise above the level of scholarly com- 
pilations are ashamed of the peculiar standards of their section. 
Some of them write “the literature of accommodation.” The 
Southern historian who has won the greatest applause writes 
of the heroes of the Confederacy without arguing whether or 
not they were quixotic. The best recognized historian of the Old 
South pictures plantation life without assuming that it was a 
grand mistake. Another historian examines the literature on the 
poor whites without moralizing against them because they were 
not as thrifty as their social betters. A recent historian of the 
New South joins William Faulkner in exposing the true tragedy 
of the South. It was not the defeat at Appomattox but the 
truckling of both scalawag and Bourbon, both materialist and 
idealist, to alien values. 








The “Invisibles”: A Chapter in the 
Opposition to President Madison 


By JOHN S. PANCAKE 


te TERM “INVISIBLES’ WAS COINED BY NATHANIEL Ma- 
con in 1810 to designate a rather nebulous group of Washington 
politicos who frequently opposed the policies of the Madison 
administration. The “Invisibles” were just that—difficult to iden- 
tify because they often disagreed among themselves and because 
it was difficult to recognize or classify them. The leader of this 
group was General Samuel Smith of Baltimore, senator from 
Maryland. It was natural to assume that his brother, Robert 
Smith, Secretary of the Navy under Jefferson and Secretary of 
State under Madison, was also in the clique. Wilson Cary Nich- 
olas, high-minded Virginian, close friend of Thomas Jefferson, 
and brother-in-law of General Smith, was another “Invisible.” 
William Branch Giles, Virginia senator, was to be found lending 
his incisive mind and biting tongue, while Michael Leib’s voice 
and vote marked him as an adherent. Dr. Samuel Mitchill and 
Vice President George Clinton, and even John Randolph of Roa- 
noke, sometimes supported the group, although Randolph him- 
self cared little for “the doughty General” who was “vulnerable 
at all points, and his plausible brother not much better defend- 
ed.” Indeed, the more effort one makes to track down this 
shadowy coterie, the more one is impelled to the conclusion 
that Macon’s appellation was entirely justified. 

Anyone familiar with these men might well question whether 
anybody could “lead” such independent spirits. But the close 


1 Attributed to Nathaniel Macon by Henry Adams, Life of Albert Gallatin 
(Philadelphia, 1879), 427. 

Research for this article was made possible by a grant from the University of 
Alabama Research Committee. 

2 William Cabell Bruce, John Randolph of Roanoke, 1773-1833 (2 vols., New 
York, 1922), II, 581. 
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identity of Samuel Smith with the group justifies us in considering 
him as its central figure. When the term “Invisibles” was not 
used, “the Smith faction” was almost invariably substituted. To 
understand how this group arose it is necessary to trace briefly 
the course of Samuel Smith’s career before 1810. 

Smith had lived in Baltimore since he was seven years old. 
He had grown up with the town and had entered his father’s 
mercantile firm of Smith and Buchanan before the Revolutionary 
War. He served in the war with distinction, reaching the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel in the Continental Army at the age of 
twenty-five, and the rank of brigadier-general of the Maryland 
militia by the end of the war. He then took over the manage- 
ment of his father’s firm and rapidly became one of the wealthiest 
men in the city. In 1792, at the age of forty, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives as a “good federalist,” according 
to James McHenry,* but by the end of the decade he had joined 
the ranks of the Jeffersonians. He had been offered, but had 
refused, the post of Secretary of the Navy in the new Republican 
administration, the position being eventually filled by his brother, 
Robert. In 1802 he was elected to the Senate and played a 
prominent part in implementing the Jeffersonian “revolution.” 

As Jefferson began his second term “in the full tide of suc- 
| cessful experiment,” war clouds in Europe darkened the idyllic 
agrarian sky. The rupture of the Peace of Amiens had brought 

England and Napoleon to grips, and the neutral position of the 
United States created problems in foreign relations which domi- 
| nated the political life of the nation until the Peace of Ghent. 
| Rufus King and James Monroe conducted negotiations the objects 
of which were, from the instructions of Secretary of State James 
Madison, “the suppression of impressments, the definition of 
blockade. Next to these in importance are the reduction of the 
list of contraband, and the enlargement of our neutral trade 
with hostile colonies.”* 
England, desperate for recruits for her navy, worried as to 
her continued commercial supremacy, and anxious to use her 
commercial position to cripple her enemies, adopted impress- 


3B. C. Steiner, Life and Correspondence of James McHenry (Cleveland, 1907), 


137. 
4 Quoted in A. L. Burt, The United States, Great Britain and British North 
America .. . (New Haven, 1940), 227. 
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ments and restrictions on neutral shipping and neutral goods. 
Once more, as in the mid-1790’s, the Federalists and Republicans 
split on the foreign-policy issue, the former willing to appease 
Britain and go to any length rather than aid France, while 
Jefferson attempted to set a course which, though it would not 
openly favor France, would halt British depredations upon Amer- 
ican commerce. 

In attempting to set this middle course Jefferson and Madison 
encountered criticism of their methods, not only from the Fed- 
eralists, but also from the ranks of the Republicans—a hostility 
which, though covert, was nonetheless serious and threatened 
to shake the party to its foundations. “The Republican party is 
a rope of sand,” said Samuel Smith, “only to be held together 
by federal opposition. The moment that ceases, it will go to 
pieces and something new will start up in its place.” 

General Smith was chairman of the committee to which was 
referred that portion of the President’s annual message dealing 
with diplomatic relations with England. In February 1806 the 
committee reported out three resolutions. The first declared 
British seizures an unprovoked aggression and an encroachment 
upon national independence. The second recommended that the 
President demand indemnities for English depredations upon 
American commerce. The third recommended the passage of a 
nonimportation act directed against Great Britain. These passed 
with scarcely any debate. Smith and Dr. Mitchill were chosen 
to convey these resolutions to the President, and they privately 
recommended to him that he appoint a special mission to Great 
Britain to attempt to work out a satisfactory commercial settle- 
ment between the two nations. The general hoped and expected 
that he would be a member of the mission, insisting that a com- 
mercial man was necessary to its success. 

“I was so much averse to it,” the President wrote to James 
Monroe, “and gave them so hard an answer, that they felt it 
and spoke it. But it did not end here. The members of the other 
House took up the subject and set upon me. . . . I found it 
necessary at length to yield my opinion to the general voice of 
the national council.”® 





5 Samuel Smith to , December 14, 1805, in Smith-Carter Papers 
(Alderman Library, University of Virginia ). 

6 Thomas Jefferson to James Monroe, March 10, 1808, in H. A. Washington 
(ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (9 vols., Washington, 1853-1854), V, 253. 
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General Smith was doomed to disappointment in his hope of 
participation in the mission. The President selected William 
Pinkney, a prominent Baltimore Federalist, to act with Monroe 
to arrange a settlement with England. Smith was surprised and 
angry. 

When I heard that the Prest had actually written privately himself 
(to the astonishment of all his cabinet when he told them) to William 
Pinkney of Maryland a warm Federalist who had answered consenting 
to succeed [sic] Monroe & when I was informed that the only diffi- 
culty was to find a capable Merchant to join in a mission for the 
purpose of making a commercial treaty—and no member of the cabi- 
net could think of a proper character . . . I confess I was mortified 
and I could not but ask myself what have I not done to serve these 
men? What have I done to be thus insultingly slighted? 


He had serious doubts as to the success of such a mission. 
Although his personal feelings may have influenced his judgment, 
he pointed out to his friend, Wilson Cary Nicholas, some inherent 
difficulties in the situation. “There is a rooted aversion to it in 
the mind of the President and Mr. Madison.”*? Not only was 
there the obvious fact that neither Monroe nor Pinkney “can 
know anything of the practical commerce of the country and 
must make mistakes,”* but there was an important political im- 
plication. “If the President selects from the Federalists his most 
confidential servants, may not Baltimore be pardoned if the 
people should select their confidential servants from the same 
party? ... I can never Coalesce with the Feds but not so with 
M[adison] or R[obert] S[{mith]. I believe they are almost ripe 
for it.” 

The Monroe-Pinkney agreement with Great Britain arrived in 
Washington on March 3, 1807. The two ministers had indeed 
made mistakes. They had abandoned their instructions and had 
obtained no commitment on impressments, no satisfaction for 
illegal seizures, and had actually compromised trade with the 
French colonies to the extent of allowing the British government 
to dictate the amount of duty which should be paid in the United 
States in order to enable legal transshipment of goods to Europe. 

7Smith to Wilson Cary Nicholas, April 1, 1805, in Wilson Cary Nicholas 
Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 


8 Id. to id., May 16, 1806, ibid. 
% Id. to id., May 23, 1806, ibid. 
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Monroe and Pinkney had further pledged the United States to 
abstain from any discrimination against British trade for ten 
years and had agreed that the United States should tacitly fail 
to recognize Napoleon’s recently issued Berlin decree.’® 

Shortly after its receipt in the United States the treaty was 
submitted to Senator Smith by the Secretary of State for com- 
ment. After pointing out the objections just cited, Smith went 
into detail, showing how other provisions seriously crippled the 
West Indian trade and American trade in the Far East; how 
little restricted was England; and how matters necessary to the 
well-being of American commerce were omitted from the docu- 
ment. 

Most important of all, Smith recognized, as Madison apparently 
did not, that the treaty was an expression of England’s basic 
policy: to destroy or seriously cripple American commerce—not 
so much as a means of defeating Napoleon, but as an end in 
itself. No one reading the debates and correspondence of Spencer 
Perceval, Lord Hawkesbury, George Rose, and George Canning 
during the formulation of the British Order in Council of the 
following year can doubt that Smith was right."* Monroe’s treaty, 
Smith wrote, would “completely prostrate our trade at the feet 


10 American State Papers, Foreign Relations (6 vols., Washington, 1832-1859), 
III, 142-52. 

11 Lord Auckland so accused the government on February 15, 1808. Hansard, 
lst Ser., X (1808), 467-69. James Stephen had this in mind in his famous pam- 
phlet, War in Disguise; or, The Frauds of the Neutral Flags (London, 1805). 
Spencer Perceval, in a letter to the Speaker of the House of Commons, about 
November 30, 1807, said: “If therefore we can accomplish our purpose, it will 
come to this,—that either those countries [neutrals, the United States in particular] 
will have no trade, or they must be content to accept it through us. . . . Our 
orders only add this circumstance: they say to the enemy, ‘If you will not have 
our trade, as far as we can help it you shall have none. . . . The only trade, 
cheap and untaxed, which you shall have shall be either direct from us, in our 
own produce and manufactures, or from our allies. . . .2” Quoted in Henry 
Adams, History of the United States of America . . . (9 vols., New York, 1889- 
1891), IV, 98-99. 

And in 1814, at the height of the war, Wilson Cary Nicholas wrote: “G.B. 
seizing what she deemed a favorable opportunity to Conquer or to cripple us 
for a great length of time, has assumed new ground, the objects of the war are 
entirely changed on both sides. The British do not pretend that they are now 
fighting for their existence, that they are fighting for the liberties of the world. 
. . . She now prosecutes the war not in defense of her rights under the usage 
of nations as a belligerent, but for the chance of conquest or at least dismem- 
berment, to drive us from the lakes, and in certain expectation of destroying our 
ships public and private, our mercantile capital & cities & all hope of our ever 
being a commercial power.” Nicholas to Jonathan Mason, September 23, 1814, 
in Smith-Carter Papers. 
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of G. B. ... at no time have the British enforced a system so 
completely injurious to the U. S. ... We ought to risque every 
consequence that can possibly result to us, even war, rather 
than commit the honor & interest of the nation by binding our- 
selves to such an instrument.” 

It was not to be expected that such a treaty would be accepted, 
particularly with Senator Smith and his group in the Senate 
opposed to it. William Branch Giles, a friend of Monroe, wrote 
to the latter frankly that the treaty had “excited universal disap- 
pointment and astonishment.”™* President Jefferson treated it 
summarily, rejecting it without even submitting it to the Senate. 
This was unusually harsh treatment, and Samuel Smith thought 
he detected the reason. To his friend, Wilson Cary Nicholas, he 
made the following prophetic statement: 


The Senate . . . did unanimously advise the President to negotiate 
a treaty with Great Britain. The Senate agreed to the nomination of 
the negotiators. The treaty is effected. It arrives. It is well-known 
that he was coerced by the Senate to the measure; and he refuses to 
submit it to their approbation. What a responsibility he takes! By 
sending it back he disgraces his ministers and Monroe is one. Monroe 
and Pinkney come home, and in justification publish the treaty. It 
may appear good to the eyes of unprejudiced men. . . . By refusal 
to accede to it the British continue their depredations . . . the im- 
pressments are carried on to an excess bounded only by their power 

. all will say, “If Monroe’s treaty had succeeded, these losses would 
not have happened; why was it refused?” Jealousy of Monroe and 
unreasonable antipathy by Jefferson and Madison to Great Britain!— 
this will be said and this will be believed. And Monroe will be 
brought forward; new parties will arise, and those adverse politically 
will be brought together by interest. . . . Monroe will be called a 
martyr and the martyr will be the President." 


John Randolph had shown the price paid for revolt against the 
party organization. “We have established theories,” said Smith, 
at a time when he had objected to the President’s request for 
defense reduction, “that would stare down any possible measures 
of offence or defence. Should a man take a patriotic stand against 


12 Smith to James Madison, April 18, 1807, in Smith Papers (Manuscripts Di- 
vision, Library of Congress). 

13 Giles to Monroe, March 4, 1807, quoted in Dice R. Anderson, William Branch 
Giles (Menasha, Wis., 1914), 108. 

14 Smith to Nicholas, March 4, 1807, in Nicholas Papers. 
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those destructive and seductive fine-spun follies, he will be writ- 
ten down very soon. . . . Nay I, even I, did not dare bring for- 
ward the measure until I had first obtained his approbation. 
Never was there a time when Executive influence so completely 
governed the nation!””” 

Before any further negotiations could be undertaken on either 
side of the Atlantic, the British Navy took a hand. HMS Leopard 
fired upon, and then boarded, the USS Chesapeake in search of 
deserters. The outrage, June 22, 1807, was all the more humiliat- 
ing because it occurred inside the Chesapeake Capes. Jefferson 
registered the American protest in London and resisted the war- 
like imprecations of Congress. Said Wilson Cary Nicholas: “If 
I directed affairs of this Country I would instantly employ force 
to avenge the injury which has been done us. I would not ask, 
I would take satisfaction.”'* William Branch Giles presided over 
a meeting of Virginia citizens in Amelia County which resolved 
that “this meeting consider the attack on the Frigate Chesapeake, 
as the commencement of a war on the United States by the 
British Government.””? 

Jefferson and his cabinet hesitated. The President must have 
been painfully conscious of the lack of preparations for a war 
which he himself had so steadily resisted. He may also have 
considered the fact that the Napoleonic Decrees were in many 
ways as objectionable as the Orders in Council, although Na- 
poleon had committed no such overt act as that perpetrated 
by the Leopard. All summer the American government waited 
to see what the response of England to the American protest 
would be, and in December it found out just how penitent His 
Britannic Majesty was. Britain’s reply was in the form of a new 
Order in Council which in the severity of its restrictions outdid 
anything she had yet contrived. Jefferson promptly recommend- 
ed, and Congress passed, an embargo on all United States ship- 
ping abroad.'* 

The Republicans enthusiastically supported the embargo. 
Smith, Giles, Nicholas, and Vice President Clinton all closed 
their ranks around the President against the outcries of the New 

15 Quoted in Adams, History of the United States, III, 348-49. 

16 Nicholas to Jefferson, July 7, 1807, in Nicholas Papers. 

17 Richmond Enquirer, July 21, 1807. 


18 See Burt, The United States, Great Britain and British North America, 242-57, 
for some interesting aspects of the impact of the Chesapeake-Leopard affair. 
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England Federalists. Baltimore, third largest port in the nation, 
sent the Maryland senator expressions of its approval. The meas- 
ure did much to heal the incipient schism created by the fiasco 
of Monroe’s mission. The “Invisibles” also used the situation to 
press their demands for stronger measures of defense. The re- 
sults were not particularly gratifying: $850,000 for gunboats; 
$1,000,000 for land fortifications; $200,000 for arming the militia; 
$2,000,000 for eight new infantry regiments. In particular, the 
naval appropriation, which John Randolph said reduced the Navy 
Department to the Gunboat Department,’® must have been dis- 
appointing to Secretary of Navy Robert Smith. Little had been 
done to rectify the situation described by Samuel Smith in 1806: 
“The law of nations is with us, the law of power is against us.””° 

If the new-found solidarity in the Republican ranks was 
brought about by Jefferson’s firm stand against England, it was 
soon dispelled by the prospect of Jefferson’s retirement and his 
obvious choice of James Madison as his successor. There were 
strong undercurrents of dissatisfaction, but the election of 1808 
proved only that, while Madison was highly unpopular in sec- 
tions of his own party, his opponents in the party were of many 
minds as to a suitable substitute. 

The “Invisibles” also split. To the dismay of Samuel and 
Robert Smith, Giles and Nicholas swung their support to Madi- 
son, and under their direction the Virginia General Assembly 
held a caucus calling for the nomination of the Secretary of 
State. Giles and Nicholas also inspired the calling of a Repub- 
lican congressional caucus which was attended by eighty-nine 
senators and representatives, of whom eighty-three cast their 
votes for Madison.*' 

Against these tactics the opponents of Madison issued a pro- 
test, probably written by John Randolph, and signed by seventeen 
prominent Republicans, of whom Senator Smith was one: 


We ask for energy and we are told of his [Madison’s] moderation. 
We ask for talents and the reply is his unassuming merit. We ask 
for his services in the cause of public liberty and we are directed to 
the pages of the Federalist, written in conjunction with Alexander 
Hamilton and John Jay, in which the most extravagant of their doc- 

19 Annals of Congress, 11 Cong., 2 Sess., 1972. 


20 Smith to , January 30, 1806, in Smith-Carter Papers. 
21 Adams, History of the United States, IV, 227. 
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trines are maintained and propagated. We ask for consistency as a 
Republican, standing forth to stem the torrent of oppression which 
once threatened to overwhelm the liberties of the country. We ask 
for that high and honorable sense of duty which would at all times 
turn with loathing and abhorrence from any compromise with fraud 
and speculation. We ask in vain.*? 


But the opposition was to no purpose. Randolph supported 
Monroe, whom the Smiths despised almost as much as they did 
Madison. Their choice was George Clinton of New York. Wilson 
Cary Nicholas may have reflected Southern Republican opinion 
of the Vice President when he said, “I have never seen one re- 
spectable man from New York who did not speak disrespectfully 
of him and with horror at the means by which he established 
himself there.”** In the end the rebels were forced to close their 
ranks to prevent the Federalists from driving a wedge between 
the factions. Although the administration and Madison could 
claim a victory, there were ominous signs from the election of 
1808. The Federalists, using the rising discontent with the em- 
bargo as their principal issue, recaptured control of the lower 
house of the Massachusetts legislature and made similar gains 
in Maryland. They also increased their seats in Congress, though 
not sufficiently to threaten the Republican majority. Nor did 
the Federalist gains in Maryland prevent the re-election of Gen- 
eral Smith to the Senate, an event celebrated in Baltimore by a 
gin party on Gallows Hill, spirits courtesy of the senator.”* 

Meanwhile, the controversy over the embargo continued. Its 
opponents issued statistics to prove that while it was ruining 
the commerce of the United States, it was having no appreciable 
effect on Great Britain. Defenders of the measure contended 
with equal statistical authority that its effects abroad were serious 
and would soon be decisive. Even in those areas where the 
embargo had been enthusiastically supported, rotting hulls and 
idle seamen were creating waverers and skeptics. As Congress 
convened late in 1808, supporters of the embargo, including 
Giles and Samuel Smith, braced themselves for the assault, 
while private expressions of opinion showed that Gallatin, Madi- 

22 Washington National Intelligencer, March 7, 1808. 


23 Nicholas to Smith, undated, 1808, in Nicholas Papers. 


24 See, on Maryland particularly, John Hollins to Nicholas, September 10, 1808, 
ibid.; Annapolis Maryland Gazette, December 8, 1808. 
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son, and even Robert Smith were wavering. “Most fervently,” 
wrote the Secretary of the Navy to Gallatin, “ought we to pray 
to be relieved from the various embarrassments of this . . . em- 
bargo. . . . Would that we could be placed on proper ground 
for calling in this mischief-making busy-body.”” 

But the challenge issued by the Federalists, through Senator 
James Hillhouse of Connecticut, was met with vigor. Answering 
the Federalist senator's resolution for repeal, Senator Smith re- 
plied: “Where is the difference, in principle, between the regu- 
lations made for us when colonies, and those made for us at this 
time? Does not Great Britain still assume the same rights . . . ? 
We are, in either case, completely in the situation of colonies. 
It cannot be misunderstood. . . . They forgot that we are inde- 
pendent—I trust, Mr. President, that we shall not also forget it.”*° 
Giles echoed these sentiments. The embargo, he said, “has pre- 
served our peace—it has saved our honor—it has saved our national 
independence.” As for the possibility of war, the people would 
endure it “rather than surrender their own liberties, and the 
nation’s . . . sovereignty; let us then for a time, sir, bear our 
present privations—let war be the last experiment.”** The Senate 
voted down Hillhouse’s resolution twenty-five to six. Further 
proof of the strength of congressional pro-embargo sentiment 
came with the passage of the Enforcement Act in January of 
1809, authorizing federal officials to make searches for illegally 
imported goods under general warrants. The Federalists roared 
out their fury. The Baltimore Federal Republican hurled back 
at the Republicans the principles of the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions, expressing the belief that the embargo was “a law 
which is to be enforced at the point of a bayonet [and] will 
bring on a struggle which may terminate in the overthrow of 
the government. Our rulers are answerable for the issue.”** 

Then, in mid-February of 1809, support of the embargo sud- 
denly collapsed. New England Republicans, frightened at the 
growing secessionist sentiments in their section, were convinced, 
and convinced others, that New England must be appeased. 


25 Robert Smith to Albert Gallatin, August 1, 1808, quoted in Adams, History 
of the United States, IV, 261. 

26 Annals of Congress, 10 Cong., 2 Sess., 35-161, passim, especially 144-45. 

27 [bid., 98, 102. 

28 Federal Republican, quoted in Hartford Connecticut Courant, January 18, 
1809. 
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Probably equally important was the growing dissension, less 
openly expressed, among Republicans in the middle and Southern 
states. Even Baltimore, which had held out under the leadership 
of Senator Smith, showed its impatience. More to salvage the 
party from division than to satisfy New England, the bill for 
repeal was introduced by Wilson Cary Nicholas. 

The “Invisibles” did not intend, however, to abandon the 
strong position which the embargo represented. The Nicholas 
bill provided for measures of defense which would prepare the 
nation for war, continued nonintercourse with both England and 
France, and authorized the President to issue letters of marque 
and reprisal against the nation which failed to lift her restrictions 
against the United States. Giles thundered in the Senate, “the 
time is not past, but is fast approaching, when the whole energy 
of the nation must be called forth to save what we have left of 
our honor, independence, and dearest interests.”*° 

But despite these efforts only nonintercourse was saved from 
the wreckage. Wilson Cary Nicholas, who retired from politics 
at the end of the session, later in the year stated his and the 
“Invisibles’” position: “I am decidedly of the opinion that every 
expedient short of war is submission disguise it as they will and 
that such expedients will tend only to our embarrassment and 
disgrace. . . . When I took the first step in the contest with 
these powers I foresaw the possible way, the ultimate resort to 
arms. It was our duty to avoid it if possible. But it was equally 
incumbent upon us not only to be aware that this was the prob- 
able result, but to be prepared to meet it, and we ought not to 
have taken the first step unless we were determined to go to all 
lengths; that was then my determination and has remained so 
ever since.”*° 

As Jefferson’s second term came to a close Samuel Smith and 
his colleagues determined not to surrender completely to Madison 
and Gallatin. The decision of the President-elect to appoint 
Gallatin to the State Department seemed to Smith and Giles 
catastrophic in its implications. Foreign policy and, more par- 
ticularly, defense policy would be carried on as before, with 
Gallatin’s eye ever on the budget and the national debt. It was 
determined, therefore, to secure the appointment of Robert Smith 


29 Annals of Congress, 10 Cong., 2 Sess., 354. 
30 Nicholas to Jefferson, December 22, 1809, copy in Smith-Carter Papers. 
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to the Treasury as a sort of counterbalance to Gallatin. This was 
done over the protest of Nicholas.*! Madison was led to under- 
stand that Smith’s appointment was a necessary condition of 
the Senate’s approval of Gallatin. When the brilliant Swiss- 
American balked at the idea of Robert Smith, whom he con- 
sidered incompetent and inefficient, meddling in his beloved 
Treasury, the insurgents insisted that Robert Smith be appointed 
Secretary of State, and Madison grudgingly acquiesced. 

The new Secretary of State was almost immediately engrossed 
in negotiations with the British. minister, David Erskine. The 
latter had dutifully noted the belligerent spirit of the “Invisibles” 
and other like-minded Republicans in the days just before the 
collapse of the embargo. Having reported his observations to 
his superior in London, George Canning, Erskine was only now 
(April 27) receiving his instructions—instructions, it should be 
carefully noted, based not on word of the collapse of the embargo 
and the failure of the aggressive measures which Nicholas had 
proposed, but on reports of the strong sentiments expressed in 
and out of Congress in December and early January.” 

Canning, desperate at the threatened fall of his cabinet, and 
fearful that the charge that his policy would provoke an American 
declaration of war might be proved, seems to have altered con- 
siderably the tone of these new instructions. In any event, on 
the basis of these new orders (or, as Canning later maintained, 
in violation of them) Erskine conducted a series of informal 
conferences with Robert Smith which led to the conclusion of the 


31 For Nicholas’ protest to Giles see Anderson, Giles, 148. 

32 “T will just communicate to you the hints which were thrown out by Mr. 
[Robert] Smith, Secretary of the Navy, in a conversation which I had with him,— 
of an unofficial kind, indeed, but in which he expressed his sentiments unequivo- 
cally,—_that . . . he would wish that their ministers should be recalled from 
England and France, and that preparations should be immediately made for a 
state of hostility.” Erskine to Canning, November 5, 1808, quoted in Adams, 
History of the United States, IV, 384-85. 

“[Gallatin and Robert Smith] thought that . . . they had no other means left 
but to continue it [the embargo] for a short time longer, and then in the event 
of no change taking place in the conduct of the belligerents toward the United 
States, to endeavor to assert their rights against both Powers.” Id. to id., Decem- 
ber 4, 1808, quoted ibid., 387-88. 

“I have the honor to inform you that I had an interview with Mr. Madison 
yesterday, in which he declared that he had no hesitation in assuring me that in 
the event of the belligerent nations continuing their restrictions upon neutral 
commerce, it was intended by this Government to recommend to Congress to 
pass a law to allow merchant-ships to arm, and also to issue letters of marque 
and reprisal.” Id. to id., January 3, 1809, quoted ibid., 394-95. 
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Erskine Agreement. Historians, beginning with Henry Adams, 
have inclined to the view that the agreement was merely the 
result of groundwork already begun by Madison while the 
latter was still Secretary of State, that Robert Smith merely 
completed what Madison had begun. Two points should be noted 
in this connection. First, Erskine’s earlier talks seem to have 
been as much with Smith and Gallatin as with Madison.** Sec- 
ond, Erskine did not receive his new instructions, the basis for 
the agreement, until a full month after Madison’s inauguration. 
Erskine, most amiable and informal of His Britannic Majesty's 
representatives to the United States in this early period, may 
well have found agreement easier with pleasant and likable 
Robert Smith than with Madison, who was known to be legalistic 
and formal. 

The Erskine Agreement provided for the withdrawal of the 
British Orders in Council on June 10, 1809, it being understood 
that the President would, under the authority of the Non-Inter- 
course Act, withdraw its operation against England while con- 
tinuing it against France. For a brief time it seemed that the 
United States had won a smashing diplomatic victory and that 
the principal problem of American diplomacy had at last been 
settled. Then at the end of July the stunning news arrived. 
Canning had repudiated his minister and the agreement. Erskine 
was recalled, and Francis James Jackson was sent to replace him. 

It is not difficult to conjecture why Canning repudiated his 
minister. When Canning had written his instructions of January 
23 (which Erskine received late in April) no relief from the 
embargo was in sight save the prospect of war with the United 
States. When Erskine was repudiated, not only had the embargo 
been repealed, but Congress had rejected the warlike sentiments 
of the “Invisibles.” One is forced to wonder what Canning’s 
reaction would have been if the embargo had been continued 
until June 1, as the administration and the “Invisibles” wished, 
or if Nicholas’ repeal bill had passed without amendment. Jef- 
ferson’s favorite weapon perhaps came very close to success.** 


33 Bernard Mayo (ed.), Instructions to the British Ministers to the United 
States, 1791-1812 (American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1936, Vol. 
Ill, Washington, 1941), 260-67. 

34 Samuel Smith said on the floor of the Senate, March 19, 1810: “The people 
were impatient under the embargo, and you repealed it. Yes, sir, it was repealed 
at the very moment when Great Britain, smarting under its effects, was modifying 
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Albert Gallatin had not forgotten the tactics of the “Invisibles” 
in forcing Robert Smith upon President Madison. An incident 
in the summer of 1809 gave an opportunity for retaliation. The 
naval agent at Leghorn, Italy, absconded with Navy Department 
funds. In the ensuing investigation, which concerned depart- 
mental records for several years before the affair, Gallatin de- 
tected what he thought might be fraud or collusion between the 
Navy Department—that is, then-Secretary Robert Smith—and 
the commercial firm of Smith and Buchanan—that is, Senator 
Samuel Smith. 

During a special session of Congress in the summer of 1809 
Joseph Hopper Nicholson, himself a member of the House from 
Maryland, and John Randolph of Virginia managed to obtain 
the appointment of a special committee of investigation. Its 
recommendation was in the form of a request for a report from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, a rather unusual proceeding since 
it was he who had made the original request for an investigation. 
Yet Gallatin was unable to indicate any specific instance in 
which the transaction had been questionable. Said Robert Smith: 
“Mr. Gallatin’s report in relation to the navy agents at Leghorn, 
instead of crimination, as was expected, is evidently nothing but 
a labored apology for his former misunderstanding and misrep- 
resentation of the subject.”** Gabriel Duvall, Comptroller of the 
Treasury, who was ill at the time of the investigation, later wrote 
to Samuel Smith, “I never had any idea that there was anything 
in the whole transaction that in any way impeached the integrity 
of your character or that of your house. The more the subject 
is examined, the more satisfactorily it appears that there is no 
ground for such an imputation.”*® 

With the spirit of faction and intrigue prevailing even in the 
official family of the President, the Non-Intercourse Act against 
Great Britain was renewed to extend to the spring of 1810. 
During the next five months Congress floundered helplessly, and 
received little or no aid from the President. Madison delivered 
a message to Congress in January 1810 which William H. Craw- 


her Orders of Council; and she would have done us complete justice but for the 
wavering indecisive conduct that she saw we were pursuing.” Annals of Congress, 
11 Cong., 1 Sess., 608. 

35 Robert Smith to , March 12, 1811, in Smith Papers. 

36 Gabriel Duvall to Smith, June 26, 1810, in Washington National Intelligencer, 
March 12, 1811. 
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ford of Georgia characterized as the language of the Delphic 
Oracle. 

This was followed by Macon’s Bill, a measure which the ad- 
ministration forces introduced, providing for the exclusion of 
all foreign warships from ports of the United States and for the 
exclusion of all goods from belligerent nations or their colonies 
unless carried in American ships. The bill passed the House and 
came to the Senate where it was promptly set upon by Senator 
Smith. He characterized it as vacillation which would clearly 
indicate to Great Britain that the United States would take no 
determined stand. He proposed to amend it with provisions 
for arming American merchant vessels and for naval escorts for 
American convoys. He concluded: “Mr. President, I read this 
grand effort with attention. In vain did I look for something 
therein that would tend to obtain satisfaction for the insult on 
the Chesapeake; in vain for anything that would tend to prevent 
the future impressment of our seamen; in vain for anything that 
would induce or coerce the belligerents to repeal their unjust 
orders and decrees against our lawful commerce.”** 

The Senate sustained him in the rejection of Macon’s Bill, 
but the Federalists and administration Republicans combined 
to reject the amendments for arming merchant vessels and for 
naval convoys. Conferences between the two houses of Congress 
finally produced a measure which bore the title of Macon’s Bill 
Number Two, although Nathaniel Macon had nothing to do 
with it. This was the old Non-Intercourse Act turned inside 
out. Trade was resumed with both belligerents with the proviso 
that if either relaxed its restrictions on the commerce of the 
United States, the President was authorized to invoke non-inter- 
course against the other. Although General Smith opposed this 
bill as vigorously as he had the former Macon’s Bill, Giles was 
silent and Robert Smith was heard to say: “I intimated to Genl. 
Smith, that as he could not support the Executive of his own 
choice he ought to retire, and especially as the President had 
the support of the Republican party with the exception of a few 
malcontents. He treats the subject with disdain. . . . Unpopular 
as Genl. Smith obviously rendered himself in the last session, 
his strange infatuation would not allow him to admit it.”** 


37 Annals of Congress, 11 Cong., 1 Sess., 602-11, especially 605. 
38 Robert Smith to Nicholas, June 11, 1810, in Nicholas Papers. 
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If, as Robert Smith intimated, the “Invisibles” were unpopular, 
so was the administration. Said Samuel Smith: “Submission is 
out of the question and submission men are very unpopular. . . . 
In Penn" great exertions are making against the friends of Mr. 
Gallatin who they charge with being the author of Macon’s Bill. 
. . . He has become very unpopular.”*® 

But there was one quarter in which Macon’s Bill No. 2 was 
viewed with pleasure and approbation. In France, Napoleon 
thought he saw in its operation an opportunity to incorporate 
the United States into the Continental System. With the shrewd- 
ness and unscrupulousness of which he was capable, the emperor 
issued an order on May 1, 1810, revoking the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees as they applied against the commerce of the United 
States, the revocation to take effect November 1. Whatever 
hopes the United States may have had of Napoleon’s good faith, 
she was soon disillusioned. At the same time that William 
Pinkney, American minister in London, was insisting on recipro- 
cal concessions by England in view of Napoleon’s revocation, 
Jonathan Russell, in Paris, was registering his official protest with 
the Duke of Cadore for the seizure of American property on 
December 1, a full month after the revocation was to have gone 
into effect. 

In the United States Robert Smith raised his voice in protest, 
particularly after Louis Barbé Charles Sérurier, recently appoint- 
ed French minister, brought with him no reassurances and re- 
mained noncommittal when pressed by the Secretary of State. 
When Smith determined to present a note to Sérurier which 
would force a commitment, the President demurred. “I was, 
to my astonishment,” said Robert Smith, “told by him that it 
would not be expedient to send Mr. Sérurier any such note. His 
deportment during this interview evinced a high degree of dis- 
quietude.”*° 

As the year 1811 opened, the fight bred of the dissatisfaction 
of the Smiths with what they considered Madison’s willy-nilly 
policy, and the omnipresent ill-feeling between the Smiths and 
Gallatin, broke into the open. Yet it was marked by a lack of 
consistency on both sides. Joined now by Western insurgents 

39 Smith to Mrs. Mansfield (his daughter, the daughter-in-law of the famous 
English chief justice), September 28, 1810, in Smith-Carter Papers. 


40 Robert Smith, Address to the People of the United States ( Baltimore, 1811), 
26-29. 
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in the House under the leadership of Henry Clay of Kentucky, 
the “Invisibles” pressed a war policy on Madison. Unfortunately, 
Robert Smith refused to join in this attack. The Secretary of 
State was vainly trying to convince Madison that Napoleon was 
acting in bad faith and that the British government was justified 
in its position. Morally, Robert Smith was right. As an effective 
weapon of the “Invisibles” against Madison and Gallatin he was 
altogether wrong. Smith and Giles were forced into the unen- 
viable position of seeing the man whose fortunes they had pro- 
moted, at some cost to themselves, advocating a policy which 
they themselves did not approve. They saw their enemy, Madi- 
son, moving slowly into the position which they had advocated 
for the government some time before. What followed was polliti- 
cal in-fighting of the most vicious kind. 

When Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin presented his request 
for the recharter of the Bank of the United States early in 1811, 
Smith and the “Invisibles,” aided by Warhawks and other mal- 
contents in the House, struck it down, and the Bank went out 
of existence.*' Gallatin countered with a vigor that was almost 
destructive of the “Invisibles.” He boldly and confidently of- 
fered his resignation to the President. Madison did not hesitate. 
When Robert Smith called at the White House in March, Madi- 
son, after expressing his dissatisfaction with Smith’s conduct as 
Secretary of State, offered him the post of minister to Russia—a 
polite way of saying that he was fired.** Let Samuel Smith, 
admittedly a highly partisan witness, but for that very reason 
a good source in our account of the opposition to Madison, tell 
the circumstances as he saw them: 


A small conclave of men .. . saw a mode by which the Presidency 
might be retained in the House of Austria (for by that name Virginia 
was designated). The plan that they devised was, that the Secretary 
of State should be from Virginia, that his post should give him 
character, and, presuming him to have talents, consequence in the 
Union. Mr. Monroe was intended to succeed Madison as Secretary 


41 Annals of Congress, 11 Cong., 3 Sess., 243-68. 

42 James Madison, “Robert Smith, Ex-Secretary of State,” April, 1811, in Let- 
ters and Other Writings of James Madison (4 vols., Philadelphia, 1865), II, 495- 
506; W. P. Cresson, James Monroe (Chapel Hill, 1946), 245-47; Smith, Address, 
passim; C. C. Tansill, “Robert Smith,” in Samuel F. Bemis (ed.), The American 
Secretaries of State and Their Diplomacy (10 vols., New York, 1927-1929), III, 
193 ff. 
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of State, but either Monroe was not then admitted to the secret, or, 
if the plan had been submitted to him, he thought he had a claim 
to the first term as President. . . . He therefore acted the very silly 
part of offering himself as the candidate for the Presidency and 
permitted his friends to assert that the administration had acted 
under French influence. Mr. Monroe did not get a single vote and 
this restored him to his senses . . . and prepared him for a recon- 
ciliation with Mr. Madison which actually took place. . . . On the 
reconciliation having taken place I have no doubt that the system 
of the House of Austria was laid before Mr. Monroe and it was con- 
cluded to recommend its operation as originally contemplated, to wit— 
to make Monroe heir-apparent to the Presidency by appointing him 
Secretary of State. . . . It became, however, absolutely necessary to 
white wash Mr. Monroe before the appointment could take place. 
.. . It was necessary that Virginia should (by some act), show that 
Mr. Monroe was restored to the respect of his fellow citizens—an 
opportunity offered—the District Judge died, a successor was _ re- 
quired. . . . The President appointed [Governor John] Tyler. 

this created a vacancy for which Mr. Monroe was chosen for there 
was nobody to oppose him. . . . Thus was M[onroe] completely 
purified and rendered a proper candidate in the President’s opinion 
for any office. Some new difference of opinion operated to the dis- 
advantage of Mr. Smith and some tales were told to the President 
which altho wholly untrue were by him believed—all of which tended 
perhaps to hasten and countenance the measures long since con- 
templated.** 


There is this to be said for Robert Smith. Historians have 
tended to base their opinions of his abilities largely upon the 
testimony of Madison and Gallatin, of whom enough has already 
been said to demonstrate that they are hardly impartial witnesses. 
It should also be pointed out that before entrance into govern- 
ment service in 1801 he was the most successful admiralty lawyer 
in Baltimore. As Secretary of the Navy he had conducted his 
department in the face of avowed hostility to its enlargement. 
He had, in spite of this difficulty, conducted a successful war 
against the Barbary corsairs, which, while perhaps not an out- 
standing feat of arms, was certainly an unusual accomplishment 
in logistics. He was popular, not only with administrative as- 

43 Memorandum of Samuel Smith, May 6, 1811, in Smith Papers. In this 
memorandum Smith concludes that his opposition to the administration policy 


was directly responsible for his brother’s dismissal, in that he provided Madison 
with an immediate issue upon which the latter could seize. 
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sistants of his department, but with the professional seamen of 
the navy.** 

It is generally believed that Madison did most of Smith’s work 
for him after the latter became Secretary of State, and Madison 
himself accused Smith of incompetence and inability even to 
draft state papers.*® Diplomatic affairs were of paramount im- 
portance from 1809 to 1815, and Madison would have been a 
dilatory President indeed if he had not devoted a great deal of 
time to State Department affairs; nor was it unnatural for a 
Secretary of State become President to do so. 

On the other hand there remains the fact that, according to 
Robert Smith, when Madison was Secretary of State “seldom did 
he write a paper of any importance, which he did not submit 
to my consideration before he gave it its last shape.”** And 
Smith scored the only diplomatic success which the United States 
achieved in the period under discussion in the Erskine Agree- 
ment. It was Madison’s revision of the agreement, pointing out 
the duty of the king to visit further punishment upon Admiral 
George C. Berkeley, instigator of the Chesapeake affair, which 
enraged Canning and played no little part in its rejection.” 
Finally, Smith attempted, in vain, to point out to Madison the 
fraud inherent in Napoleon’s “revocation” of the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees. Madison, having been duped (willingly or not) into 
acting on a false assumption, refused to allow any action which 
might have forced France to admit her bad faith. Nor can one 
justify the President’s action in bringing forward Monroe, who 
had a long list of diplomatic failures and who had actually 
opposed him for the Republican nomination in 1808. Philip 
N. Nicholas wrote Samuel Smith from Richmond, after Monroe’s 
appointment: “It confounds all party distinctions & proceeds on 
the principle that whether men support or oppose correct prin- 
ciples they are equally entitled to ministerial power.”** 

As a weapon for breaking the power of the “Invisibles” the 

44 For an estimate of Robert Smith’s work as Secretary of the Navy see George 
E. Davies, “Robert Smith and the Navy,” in Maryland Historical Magazine ( Balti- 
more, 1906- ), XIV (1919), 305-22. 

45 Madison, “Robert Smith, Ex-Secretary of State,” in Letters and Other Writ- 
ings of James Madison, Il, 499. 

46 Smith, Address, 36. ; 

47 See Burt, The United States, Great Britain and British North America, 275, 
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dismissal of Robert Smith was more than a little effective. “I 
consider it a seal upon the influence of the Smiths,” the general 
wrote his son in the summer of 1811. And later in the same 
year, writing to his daughter, he observed: “Mr. Madison has 
never been more generally supported than he is now. He will 
have the succession of Monroe and it will not be possible to 
prevent it. One way only, and that I verily believe will happen, 
that Mrs. M. will not choose to leave the command to any other 
hand.”** 

But the “Invisibles” did not abate their pressure. Giles, now 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs in the Twelfth 
Congress (convened in March 1812), gave the signal with his 
Army Bill, raising the standing force to 35,000 men.*®® Supported 
enthusiastically by the Warhawks under the leadership of Clay, 
the Senate Republicans, led by the “Invisibles,” forced Madison 
toward war, which the President himself was finding less and 
less distasteful. Yet, as they did so, the members of the Smith 
faction were destroying themselves, a possibility which Samuel 
Smith had foreseen at the time of his brother's dismissal. “Wheth- 
er you succeed or not in your attack,” he had written Robert, 
“will depend largely on our foreign relations. If France com- 
pletes her engagements, the President’s measures will be eulo- 
gized— If a Regency should take place [in England] & the Orders 
in Council be repealed with the blockade, his Conduct and 
Wisdom will be immortalized— If none of these should happen 
your attack will have some weight, but no considerable effect. 
The party must in their own defense have a point on which to 
rally, and that point will be Mr. M[adison].”*! 

As for the prospect of war, it was equally fraught with peril. 
If it failed, Federalism would be triumphant—it was already 
gaining ground in Massachusetts and New York, would be vic- 
torious within a year in Maryland. If the war proved successful, 
Madison would lose no time in using the popularity thus won 
to discredit the irritating faction which had harried him at every 
turn. “Gallatin will remove every person that has an opinion 
of his own—or whom he suspects of any attachment to us,” ob- 
served General Smith. “I do not think there ever was a court 

49 Smith to Mrs. Mansfield, November 6, 1811, in Smith-Carter Papers. 


50 Memorandum of Samuel Smith, March 31, 1812, in Smith Papers. 
51 Samuel Smith to Robert Smith, March 27, 1811, ibid. 
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where so much pitiful little intrigue was going on as ours. A 
friend of Mr. M[adison] for twenty-five years—I mean Mr. Giles— 
has been put into the background because like an honest man 
he remonstrated. . . . He also broke all ancient ties with Wilson 
Nicholas indeed with all who were prominent in his favor at 
the election and has taken into favor all those who opposed him 
for President.”** Madison’s War Message of June 1, 1812, was 
the fruition of the “Invisible” and Warhawk policy, but General 
Smith was no longer present when the Senate convened in 1815. 

Several points of interest are apparent from the foregoing 
discussion. The “Invisibles” consistently urged stronger measures 
against Great Britain than either Jefferson or Madison was willing 
to take save in the case of the embargo. Smith, in particular, 
favored increased measures of defense, a stand he had taken as 
far back as 1798, siding with the Federalists against his own 
party. Yet the defiance of the Smith faction was always in the 
background, never open, until it became apparent that Madison 
would be Jefferson’s successor. 

It is also apparent that more credit is due the embargo as a 
coercive weapon. It came closer to success than is generally 
supposed, and Robert Smith played a considerable part in this 
near-success. That he was a great Secretary of State none would 
maintain. That Madison, whose policies he opposed, was either 
consistent or effective in his foreign policy is an equally difficult 
position to defend. Historians have, with few exceptions, con- 
tented themselves with damning both Madison and Smith. 

Finally, while agreeing completely with Professor W. H. Good- 
man that the causes of the War of 1812 must be considered in 
all their aspects, I am forced to the conclusion that insufficient 
weight has been given to the war party in the Senate, of which 
the “Invisibles” and Samuel Smith were the integral part, which 
based its actions on maritime grievances and formed a necessary 
complement to Henry Clay and his “buckskin statesmen.”** 

52 Smith to Mrs. Mansfield, September 7, 1811, in Smith-Carter Papers. 

53 Warren H. Goodman, “The Origins of the War of 1812: A Survey of Chang- 
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Mill on the Dan: 
Riverside Cotton Mills, 1882-1901 


By ROBERT S. SMITH 


D.. River MiLus, INCORPORATED, A LEADING MANU- 
facturer of textiles, began in 1882 as the Riverside Cotton Mills, 
located on the banks of the Dan River in Danville, Virginia. In 
1909 the company merged with the Dan River Power & Manu- 
facturing Company to form the Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills. The present firm name was adopted in 1946. The early 
history of Riverside Cotton Mills provides a case study of some 
of the forces which brought about the industrialization of the 
New South. 


I 


Southern industry, despite the handicaps of the plantation— 
slave-labor system, developed appreciably in the ante-bellum 
period. While Southern statesmen were denouncing the pro- 
tective tariff as an invention of Northern industrialists to keep 
the agrarian South in vassalage, a handful of Southerners saw 
hope for their section in the encouragement of industry. Men 
like William Gregg of South Carolina had visions of boundless 
cotton fields dotted at convenient intervals with whirring cotton 
mills; a few of them, in the quarter century following the com- 
promise tariff of 1833, saw their dreams come true.’ The Civil 
War prostrated the adolescent textile industry, of which Gregg’s 
Graniteville mill was the shining example, but it would be too 
much to claim that the war suffocated a deep-rooted industrial 
revolution. 

Reconstruction eventually yielded the stable political and so- 
cial institutions needed for economic development; and manu- 


1 Broadus Mitchell, William Gregg: Factory Master of the Old South (Chapel 
Hill, 1928). 
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factures of tobacco, cotton, and other products based upon the 
South’s staples slowly opened, or reopened, employment oppor- 
tunities for the surplus of agricultural labor. Sentiment favoring 
manufacturing grew out of a “change in southern ideals ...a 
change from a social system in which work was held to be de- 
grading, to one in which great interest is taken in industrial 
enterprise” and “contempt for northern industrial methods” gives 
way to “an intense rivalry with those very methods.”? The tran- 
sition “from cotton field to cotton mill” got under way when 
“those who had saved land and capital from the wreck of the 
war, or had gained them since, began to tire of the never ceasing 
contest with the inefficiency and unreliability of the freedman. 
.. . Hundreds of well-to-do farmers, disgusted with the strug- 
gle, practically abandoned their farms and moved to town, there 
to seek profitable occupation and investments. The country mer- 
chant also began to dream of managing greater enterprises.”* 

Relatively modest capital requirements and comparatively 
minor prerequisites of experience or technical abilities made tex- 
tile manufacturing the most attractive channel for industrial pro- 
motion and investment. No single date fixes the rebirth of cotton 
manufactures, but statistics help to establish landmarks. In 1860 
the Southern states had 324,000 active spindles and only a few 
more in 1870, but spindleage almost doubled between 1870 and 
1880 and in the following decade nearly tripled. Northern textile 
men disparaged Southern enterprise, but the New England ma- 
chine shops eagerly sent their agents south with specifications 
and price lists. At the International Cotton Exposition in Atlanta 
(1881) they were able to make millowners attractive offers, while 
the falling price of cotton gave would-be manufacturers the 
double inducement of cheap raw materials and abundant labor, 
as farming became increasingly unattractive.* In 1882 the Balti- 
more Journal of Commerce met the need for a “representative 

2M. T. Copeland, The Cotton Manufacturing Industry of the United States 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1923), 33. 


3 Holland Thompson, From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill (New York, 
1906), 63-64. 

4 Copeland, Cotton Manufacturing Industry, 33-34. Recovering from a low of 
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in 1870 and over six million bales in 1880. Meanwhile, the price, which topped 
a dollar a pound during the war, fell to 16.5 cents in 1869 and to 11.1 cents in 
1875; and for the rest of the century the annual average seldom passed ten cents 
a pound. Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945 (Washington, 1949), 
136. 
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industrial paper of the new South” by launching the Manufac- 
turers Record. “The decree has already gone forth,” declared the 
issue of August 25, 1883, “that ‘the South, that produces the cot- 
ton, must also spin it’.”. That the “New South” was “destined to 
be the center of the cotton manufacturing interests of this country 
admits of no questioning.”® 

Technological improvements in the years 1865-1880 favored 
the building of new mills. In 1870 American manufacturers com- 
menced to use the English slasher, a machine “so efficient . . . 
that in less than ten years the old-style dresser had been driven 
from the market.’ Similarly, the Foss and Pevey card, patented 
in 1875, supplanted carding machinery which, basically, had not 
been changed since the days of Samuel Slater. The English 
roving frame began to appear in the United States before the 
Civil War, but its general acceptance was delayed until the 
1870's. Most significant of the technical changes was the “spindle 
revolution.” Four inventors experimented successfully with light- 
weight high-speed spindles; and by 1879 the Sawyer spindle 
had “won the market on the basis of technical superiority." New 
mills, equipped with improved carding, dressing, and spinning 
machinery, had an immediate cost advantage over older mills, 
excepting those financially prepared to modernize rapidly. The 
new spinning frames could be operated by women and children, 
usually at lower wages than those of male operatives;* and 
“cheaper labor” was one reason why the South “ought almost 
monopolize the cotton manufacture of the world.” 

Although the census of 1880 enumerated eight cotton mills in 
Virginia, none was in Danville."° Two years later three mills 

5M. B. Hillyard in The New South (Baltimore, 1887), 3, says he used the 
term in a pamphlet published eight years earlier: “The name ‘New South’ is one 
as much my own as it is that of any one.” 

6G. S. Gibb, The Saco-Lowell Shops (Cambridge, Mass., 1950), 210-14. 


7T. R. Navin, The Whitin Machine Works since 1831 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1950), 180-203. 

8 “Cotton Textile Industry,” Senate Documents, 61 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 645 
(Serial No. 5685), 37. 

® Hillyard, The New South, 34. 

10 Two were in Chesterfield County, six in Dinwiddie. Tenth Census of the 
United States, 1880: Manufactures (Washington, 1883), 955. Maud Carter Clem- 
ent in The History of Pittsylvania County, Virginia (Lynchburg, 1929), 240, 
fancifully describes the Danville Manufacturing Company as “the forerunner of 

the great Dan River and Schoolfield mills of today.” The charter of the Danville 
Manufacturing Company was granted February 10, 1829, and in 1835 the legis- 
lature approved a bill “to revise and amend an act, entitled ‘an act to incorporate 
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were under way on the banks of the Dan, and a local journalist 
extolled the “merry music of their looms and spindles” which 
“finds harmonious echo in the hearts of the progressive citizens, 
whose ambition it is to see their beloved town some day the 
successful rival of the New England cities as a cotton manufac- 
turing center.”"' Partly because of its proximity to the bright- 
leaf tobacco farms, Danville had become an important center of 
tobacco trade and manufacturing, with numerous warehouses, 
stemming plants, and factories for plug and smoking tobacco. 
The prosperity of warehousemen, speculators, and tobacco manu- 
facturers in the 1870's furnished much of the financial base for 
the town’s industrial growth in the 1880’s.'* 

Danville grew up on the south bank of the Dan River, about 
sixty miles above its confluence with the Roanoke River. Shallow 
craft navigated the Dan, and shortly after the war the promoters 
of river transportation envisioned steamboats moving up from 
Albemarle Sound past Danville into North Carolina.’* Postwar 
schemes for improving navigation ended abortively, but the re- 
sumption of railroad building gave Danville superior rail facili- 
ties in all directions. In this case adequate transportation pre- 
ceded and probably stimulated industrialization.™ 

Danville was a town of 7,526 in 1880, while Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty had a population of 52,589. Negroes outnumbered whites in 
the county as well as in Danville. Tobacco warehouses and fac- 
tories furnished employment for colored workers, but “there was 
nothing open for the white working man” and “race conflicts 


the Danville Manufacturing Company.” Virginia General Assembly, House 
Journal, 1835, pp. 143, 208. Although its existence in the 1860’s can be verified 
(in the William T. Sutherlin Papers, Duke University Library), the Danville 
Manufacturing Company was no longer a going concern in 1880. 

11 Edward Pollock, Illustrated Sketch Book of Danville, Virginia (Danville, 
1885), 8. 

12 Headlight (Chicago, 1896); Danville Daily Register, October 11, 1884; 
Duval Porter, Men, Places and Things as Noted by Benjamin Simpson (Danville, 
1891), 208-10. Simpson was disturbed by the “invasion” of Danville by “an 
army of pin-hookers and tobacco sharps” and the depressing effect on culture of 
the “Goths and Huns of tobacco speculation.” 

13 “Report of the Chief of Engineers,” House Exec. Docs., 46 Cong., 2 Sess., 
No. 1 (Ser. No. 1904), 652-72; “Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers,” 
House Exec. Docs., 46 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 1 (Ser. No. 1953), 788-90. 

14 Details of the development of Virginia’s railroads are furnished by the an- 
nual reports of the Railroad Commissioner of the State of Virginia (Richmond, 


1877- ). 
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were constantly brewing.”’® Since white and colored laborers 
generally were noncompeting groups, the promoters of cotton 
mills “started a development for the express purpose of affording 
work to the poor [white] families of the community who were 
having a hard time.”'* This was not an entirely disinterested 
view. While honestly desiring to provide jobs for unemployed 
white workers, mill promoters must have counted the “reserve 
army of labor as a favorable factor in estimating the profitable- 
ness of their enterprises. 

Water power was undoubtedly the decisive factor. As early 
as 1867 one of Danville’s leading citizens urged Virginians to | 
develop industries and “save untold strength of water power 
from wasting.”"? In Danville, the Roanoke Navigation Company, | 
having failed to create a bustling river port, left behind a dilapi- 


dated log and plank dam and a 3,600-foot canal which served 
to by-pass the shoals opposite the town. Army engineers re- 
ported in 1879 that part of the dam had washed away and that 
the canal locks were out of order; nevertheless, Danville’s “re- 
sources of water power for manufacturing” were abundant, { 


"18 


though utilized “to but a slight extent.”’"* There appears to be 

no record directly linking the engineers’ report with subsequent ‘ 
industrial development, but, under a court order of November I 
1881, the receivers of the Roanoke Navigation Company sold \ 
the property at auction. C. A. Ballou, later city engineer of é 
Danville, made a survey dividing the canal frontage into twelve R 
lots, each with a right to one twelfth of the available water t 
power. The purchasers of the canal lots and water-power rights I 


organized the Danville Water Power Company, and the minutes t 
of the company (1882-1887) furnish much of the available in- r 
formation concerning the origins of the cotton mills. While the i 


15 “History of Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills” (typescript in files of 
Dan River Mills, Inc.). Actually, the only serious riot occurred in November S 
1883; by this time, presumably, three cotton mills were employing white laborers. 

16H, R. Fitzgerald to W. D. Anderson, April 13, 1928. “Of course,” Fitzgerald a 
continued, “the mill immediately became a center to which all these unfortunate fi 
people would flock, and instead of the mill being responsible for the conditions S 
among them, it proved to be a godsend in offering them an opportunity for em- 
ployment, which was the first and most important step and what they needed 
more than anything else to obtain food and clothes and a reasonable measure of 
independence.” or 

17 W. T. Sutherlin, Address delivered before the Mechanics’ Association of 7, 
Danville, Va., March 11, 1867 (Richmond, 1867). 

18 See note 13, above. 
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records do not prove that the mill builders engaged in manu- 
facturing merely to utilize their water-power investments, ob- 
viously they could not have contemplated such ventures without 
having access to power."® 

In April 1882 the firm of Gerst Brothers & Company was 
operating a “cotton factory” on one of the water-power sites; in 
September the five-story building of the Morotock Manufacturing 
Company was almost finished; and by the end of the year the 
first building of the Riverside Cotton Mills was nearing com- 
pletion.” E. L. and A. Gerst seem to have been the first to 
produce yarn, or cloth; but their head start was not auspicious, 
and in 1895 they sold their power rights to Riverside Cotton 
Mills. F. X. Burton, C. G. Holland, and C. H. Conrad, identified 
in local annals as tobacconists,*’ organized the Morotock Manu- 
facturing Company (March 8, 1882) “for the purpose of manu- 
facturing cotton cloths, cotton yarns, and other cotton fabrics.” 
Morotock’s promoters had bought seven of the twelve water- 
power lots, but in 1890, after several years of unsuccessful opera- 
tions, this company sold all its assets to Riverside Cotton Mills. 

If it is true that mill building was inaugurated by men in 
search of gain from the exploitation of water-power sites, it is 
probably equally important that the promoters sought new in- 
vestments for their earnings in tobacco and other businesses in 
and around Danville. In varying degrees this was true of the 
six organizers of Riverside Cotton Mills. Three of them were 
the sons of a Methodist preacher, the Rev. William Schoolfield. 
Born in Patrick County in 1853, Robert Addison Schoolfield went 
to work in a country store at the age of sixteen; later, he ac- 
quired an interest in his brother’s store but left this partnership 
in 1881. Company records explain that he was “out of business” 
when he “came to Danville to take active management” of River- 
side Cotton Mills in 1882. John H. Schoolfield was a merchant 
and tobacco manufacturer and, with his brother James E. School- 
field, helped to promote the Danville & New River Railroad. J. E. 
Schoolfield was also the senior partner in a Danville plumbing 


19 Two minute books are in the files of Dan River Mills, Inc.: one is the “Rec- 
ord Book of Meetings held by Owners of Water Power,” April 7, 1882, to May 
7, 1883; the other runs from January 31, 1884, to September 21, 1887. 

“0 Danville Daily Register, August 31, September 16, 1882. 

21 Porter, Men, Places and Things, 344, 354-55, 366-67. 
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and hardware business. Sometime after the founding of River- 
side he became interested in a revival movement, and in 1896 
he was said to give “but little attention to the hardware busi- 
ness. . . . His time is almost wholly occupied in evangelical 
work.” 

Dr. H. W. Cole came to Danville as a physician in 1858 and 
had a “large and lucrative practice,” but in 1882 he was operating 
a drugstore and serving as the town’s coroner. A carpenter by 
trade and a Confederate veteran, Benjamin F. Jefferson was a 
coal, wood, and lumber dealer in North Danville.2* Thomas Ben- 
ton Fitzgerald, born in Halifax County in 1840, was recognized 
as the “originator and founder” of the Riverside Mills. After 
serving in the Confederate Army he settled in Danville and 
organized a contracting and brickmaking firm. Both Fitzgerald 
and Cole owned water-power lots, which they assigned to River- 
side Cotton Mills in part payment of their stock subscriptions. 

While the exact sequence of events leading to the decision 
to engage in cotton manufacturing cannot be reconstructed, , 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that Riverside’s promoters were 


ae 


conversant with the contemporary discussions of the industrial 
outlook for the South. These discussions emphasized the time- 
liness and comparative ease of establishing cotton mills in the 
Southern states. Many of the new mills failed; for decades 
Riverside Cotton Mills was extraordinarily successful, though it ' 

22 [bid., 330-32, 359-60, 391-92; Headlight, 25-33. : 

23 A native of Fairfax County, Jefferson was a seaman in the United States I 
Navy and served under Commodore Perry on his visit to Japan in 1853. Enlisted e 
in the Confederate Army, he was assigned to making coffins. He took up resi- 
dence in Danville after having been mustered out there in 1865. Notes furnished I 
by a grandson, Norman J. Waugh. 

24On November 6, 1905, the Richmond Times-Dispatch published a letter 
from the Rev. J. B. Buckley under the heading, “The Cotton Mill Industry in L 
Danville.” (I have Raymond Hall to thank for calling my attention to this piece.) se 
Dr. Buckley attended the Virginia Conference of the Methodist Church in Dan- h 
ville in November 1880 and stayed at the home of T. B. Fitzgerald. Describing re 
himself as a “preacher who came to Conference from a region of cotton factories,” d 
Buckley says he “expressed his surprise that such a splendid water-power should al 
be running to waste” and asked Fitzgerald, “the man of all men capable of or- ti 
ganizing and starting such an enterprise,” why he had not started a cotton mill ty 
in Danville. Fitzgerald replied that he and his friends had considered the matter to 
but needed “a capable man to take charge.” Buckley promised to send Fitzgerald re 


“one of the finest manufacturers of plain white goods that the South had ever 

produced,” but found it impossible to persuade this mill man to go to Danville. D 
Although no one has left a corroborative note on this incident, there seems to D 
be no reason to consider it apocryphal. (1 
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commenced, as its founders confessed, with “limited means, no 
trade and no experience in the business by any of its promoters.””° 


II 


On June 10, 1882, Fitzgerald, Cole, Jefferson, and the three 
Schoolfields instructed R. W. Peatross (the company’s first coun- 
sel) to draw up a contract binding them to incorporate as the 
Riverside Cotton Mills. To provide the initial capital of $75,000 
the promoters subscribed to 750 shares of capital stock; and on 
July 27, 1882, the circuit court of Danville chartered the com- 
pany “for the purpose of purchasing the necessary property, 
machinery and appliances, and constructing the necessary build- 
ings for conducting and carrying on the business of manufacturing 
cotton and woolen fabrics, rope, flour &c at Danville, Virginia.”*° 

Fitzgerald was elected president. In the preincorporation 
agreement Fitzgerald promised to construct the mill buildings 
at cost plus 10 per cent, but he accepted no salary as president. 
The office of vice-president, first held by Cole and then by J. E. 
Schoolfield, carried no remuneration, but R. A. Schoolfield, who 
was selected to “take charge of the business . . . as its general 
manager and secretary and treasurer,” received $1,500 a year 
for the first three years. Accompanied by the officers of the 
Morotock Manufacturing Company, R. A. Schoolfield went north 
to buy the machinery for a mill of 2,240 spindles and 100 looms. 
The two firms jointly employed a machinist, Henry Rishton, to 
help select and install the machinery. Riverside’s highest-paid 
executive was S. I. Roberts, who was employed to superintend 
production at a salary of $2,500 a year. Roberts, a native of 


25 According to R. A. Schoolfield, in Directors’ Minutes, January 9, 1893. 
Later, Schoolfield related that “because of a severe illness in 1881 he had been 
sent to the milder climate of Columbus, Georgia, to spend the winter, and there 
had been impressed by the cotton mills in operation with white labor. On his 
return he had spoken of it to his brothers. Later, when the question was to be 
decided as to the kind of mill to be started, he was invited to attend the meeting 
and give his impressions of the cotton fabric industry as he had seen it in opera- 
tion in Georgia. The result was that the founders decided to engage in that 
type of manufacturing, feeling that it would attract a good class of white citizens 
to Danville.” Jane Gray Hagan to L. H. Fracher, August 2, 1952. Mrs. Hagan 
refers to this incident in her book, The Story of Danville (New York, 1950), 59. 

26 Charters and Amendments of The Riverside Cotton Mills (1882-1909): The 
Dan River Power & Manufacturing Company (1895-1909): The Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Incorporated (1909-1937): Dan River Mills, Incorporated 
(1946) (Danville, n.d.) 
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Maine, came to Danville from a mill in Columbus, Georgia, and 
brought with him a number of skilled operatives to train the 
inexperienced Virginians. 

Production of yarn and cloth began in April 1883. Mill No. 1, 
erected on the south bank of the river and drawing water for 
its wheels near the east end of the canal, was planned to facili- 
tate the expansion which the directors soon found desirable. In 
less than three years the building reached its capacity of 260 
looms and 6,000 spindles and employed 200 operatives. 

Meanwhile, the Water Power Company had carried on the 
work of dredging and widening the canal. On August 30, 1882, 
a crowd gathered to see the “turning on of the water” as the 
head gates were opened to allow ten feet of water to flow into 
the forty-foot canal. The local press observed that the water 
power was sufficient to run all the factories on the canal and 
would “give our enterprising young city the long-desired pros- 
perity and happiness of a first-class southern manufacturing cen- 
tre.”*? An agreement to rebuild the dam was signed in July 1882 
by the owners of riparian rights on both sides of the river, and 
the completion of this project touched off a scramble for water- 
power sites on the north shore of the Dan. The first suggestion 
that Riverside Mills might expand in this direction is found in 
the directors’ minutes for January 4, 1887, when Fitzgerald was 
instructed to buy the “upper water power” of G. W. Yarbrough. 
Although new wheels enabled Mill No. 1 to increase its power 
50 per cent, the limited amount of power available on the canal 
and the rise in the value of the power sites made it expedient 
for the company to search for power across the river. 

Construction of Mill No. 2, just below the north end of the 
dam, began in 1887; and in June 1888 the president reported to 
the stockholders that the new mill, including machinery and 
the water-power installations, cost $228,260. The mortar was 
scarcely dry when the directors began to discuss a new building. 
Uncertainty over financing caused some hesitation, but Fitzger- 
ald’s insistence that “it is to our interest to develop our entire 
power as soon as practicable and in so doing diversify our pro- 
duction” encouraged the stockholders to furnish funds for Mill 
No. 3. In 1889 the real estate and machinery account exceeded 
$750,000, and there is no reason to doubt the president’s claim 


27 Danville Daily Register, August 31, November 2, 1882. 
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that the plant of Riverside Cotton Mills was “one among the 
largest and best equipped in the South.”** 

The acquisition of the plant and water-power rights of the 
Morotock Manufacturing Company (1890) gave Riverside its 
Mill No. 4. At the end of 1891 the four mills operated 36,432 
spindles and 1,246 looms. 

Further expansion followed the unusually good business of 
1892. At the board meeting of January 9, 1893, R. A. Schoolfield 
put his recommendation in the form of a question: “Your Com- 
pany has been progressive in the past, why should it not continue 
to be so in the future, and develop the unimproved property, 
adding to the prosperity of the Town and bringing an increased 
revenue to its stockholders?” Authorized “to purchase additional 
Land and Water Power if in their judgment they deemed it 
desirable,” the president and treasurer worked out the plans for 
new construction. Their original intention was to build along 
the south canal, but in April Schoolfield reported that “on ac- 
count of the exorbitant price asked by the Committee from the 
[City] Council and the illiberal spirit in which our proposals 
for improvements on the Danville side of the River were met 
by them, backed up by Public Sentiment, the additions to your 
plant will all be located on the North side of the River and the 
improvements on the Danville side have been abandoned.” The 
city of Danville, which in January 1886 commenced to light its 
streets electrically, operated a generating plant with power leased 
from the Gerst brothers. The “exorbitant price” refers, appar- 
ently, to the terms under which the city would sell or lease its 
power rights to Riverside Mills. In 1895, however, the company 
purchased for $14,000 all the land and water power controlled 
by the Gersts.*° 

Mill No. 5, a three-story building housing 10,000 spindles and 
417 looms, was completed in 1893. It represented, according to 
the management, a smaller investment than a similar unit on 
the south side of the river would have cost. In January 1894 
the foundations were laid for Mill No. 6 on a north-shore site 
purchased from the city of Danville. This 20,000-spindle mill 
shared with Dan Valley Mills, a flour-milling concern, the water 

28 Stockholders’ Minutes, January 8, 1889. 

29 Annual Reports of the Superintendent of the City Water, Gas and Electric 


Light Works . . . for the Year Ending December 31st, 1899 (Danville, 1900); 
Danville Daily Register, March 20, May 25, 1889, May 30, 1895. 
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impounded by a new 400-foot dam, spanning the river diago- 
nally a short distance below the old dam. 

Although in June 1895 Schoolfield advised the directors that 
all the improvements planned and authorized were virtually 
complete, less than six months later he told the board that “since 
the organization of your Company, we cannot recall that we 
have been in a more awkward shape as to delivery” of cloth. 
Estimating that additional capital expenditures of 6 per cent 
would increase earnings by 12.5 to 15 per cent, he recommended 
the immediate erection of a new building to hold 336 looms. 
Plans were drawn for Mill No. 7, and the building was con- 
structed in the winter of 1895-1896. The following year (1897) 
saw the completion of a new dye house, rounding out the physi- 
cal growth in the period to 1901. At the turn of the century 
Riverside Cotton Mills ran 67,650 spindles and 2,772 looms. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, a Northern firm producing 
lines similar to Riverside’s, then had over 200,000 spindles.*° 
Riverside was not yet a large firm, but its officials quoted with 
pride a “practical mill and machinery man” who considered the 
“colored mills . . . equal to any, North or South; and if I were 
to build you machinery for another mill on brown goods, it would 
be a duplicate of the one you have. . . . In my experience of 
thirty-two years ... I have never seen any machinery that had 
received better care or was giving better results.”*" 

Water power, at first the lodestar of Danville’s mills, became 
surprisingly early the nemesis of successful operations. The river 
ran low in summer; and on some occasions, as in 1892, Riverside 
Mills operated at night when other firms were no longer drawing 
water for power. In 1895 the company spent $6,000 to wall up 
the canal banks, which added “materially to the water power’; 
and in 1898 the spillway of the upper dam was raised eighteen 
inches. The undependable flow of the river and the inadequacy 
of the dams in Danville had two consequences: the first was 
the decision to supplement water power with steam power, and 
the second was the search for new water-power sites upstream. 

The idea of installing steam boilers matured in the plans for 
Mill No. 7. The estimate that one 150 horse power engine would 
furnish auxiliary power sufficient to drive all the machinery, in 


30 E. H. Knowlton, Pepperell’s Progress (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 420. 
31 Directors’ Minutes, January 8, 1897. 
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case of water-power failure, proved incorrect; and in 1897-1898 
new boilers to furnish at least 100 additional horse power were in- 
stalled. The original plans of the Dan River Power & Manufac- 
turing Company, incorporated in 1895 and controlled by River- 
side Cotton Mills, envisaged the storage of water at a dam 
several miles upstream for the use of the mills in Danville. If 
this failed to relieve the water-power shortage, it could be ac- 
complished, Schoolfield said, “by adding an Electric Plant there 
and transmitting a sufficient amount of power to Riverside.”** 
The story of the electrification of the mills belongs to a later 
period. 


{il 


The rapid expansion between 1882 and 1901 was financed by 
borrowing, by stock issues, and by plowing back earnings. On 
two occasions the directors authorized mortgage loans, but in 
each instance the management had overestimated the difficulty 
of raising equity funds. In 1890 the stockholders of the Moro- 
tock Manufacturing Company took $190,000 in 6 per cent de- 
benture bonds in part payment for their mill. This issue was 
retired in 1899, when Riverside sold $300,000 worth of 5 per 
cent bonds. Thus, fixed debt charges in this period never ex- 
ceeded $15,000 a year. 

The first stock ledger was opened and 780 shares issued on 
February 15, 1883.** The day before, realizing that $78,000 
would not suffice to start the business, the directors increased 
the paid-in capital to $100,000; and four of them immediately 
subscribed to the additional 220 shares. At the same time the 
president was authorized to sell 250 shares of stock “in case it 
can be placed in the hands of a party or parties agreeable to 
all the present stockholders.” A few newcomers were added to 
the shareholders’ roll, but at the end of 1884 all but 225 of the 
1,860 shares outstanding were held by five of the promoters. 

In January 1885, because “the operations and business pros- 
pects . . . have so increased as to make it desirable that they 
be allowed a Greater Maximum Capital,” the corporation se- 


cured a charter amendment, raising the authorized capitalization 
to $500,000. 


32 Ibid., January 25, 1901. 
33 “Stock Ledger of the Riverside Cotton Mills, No. 1.” 
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After the treasurer reported earnings of $20,309 from the com- 
mencement of operations to the end of 1884, the directors de- 
clared a stock dividend of 9 per cent. Profits for 1885 amounted 
to $33,189, and a stock dividend of 10 per cent was voted. 
Earnings for 1886 and 1887 were not reported, but in January 
1887 Schoolfield advised against paying dividends in cash. In- 
stead, he proposed to issue 673 shares of stock pro rata to the 
holders of 2,327 shares, bringing the capital account up to an 
even $300,000. These three stock dividends had the effect of 
capitalizing slightly more than $100,000 of earnings. A stock 
dividend of 50 per cent and new subscriptions to the stock 
brought the outstanding capital to $500,000 before the end of 
1887. 

A second charter amendment (1888) increased the authorized 
capital to one million dollars. To finance the improvements in 
Mills No. 2 and 3 the stockholders approved the sale of 1,500 
shares at not less than 125 (a premium of $25 a share). All 
the shares had been sold by April 1889, but the president assured 
the stockholders that “the policy of the Directory has been, as 
far as possible, to make ours a close corporation, therefore they 
have not gone outside to solicit purchases of stock, and have 
only sold to such parties as made application for it on their own 
accord.”** Nevertheless, the stockholders’ list grew to sixty-three 
names by November 1890, when the outstanding capital reached 
the authorized limit of a million dollars. One thousand shares 
were issued (1890) in part payment for the Morotock mill. 

The first cash dividend was 8 per cent, declared in January 
1889. The following year the directors voted a cash dividend 
of 7.5 per cent and a stock dividend of 20 per cent. Eight per 
cent cash dividends in 1891 and 1892 (both amply covered by 
earnings) failed to satisfy some stockholders; and, apparently 
to make the company’s securities more attractive investments, 
Schoolfield recommended a recapitalization scheme which bur- 
dened earnings with a 10 per cent cumulative dividend on one 
million dollars in preferred shares. No opposition to the plan 
is recorded in the directors’ minutes. In January 1893 the entire 
issue of capital stock (10,000 shares) was exchanged for an 
equal amount of preferred stock; a 20 per cent dividend in 
common stock was distributed; and 3,000 shares of common 


34 Stockholders’ Minutes, January 8, 1889. 
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were offered for sale at par. (Both classes of stock had a $100 
par. ) 

A privileged subscription to 3,000 common shares to finance 
the improvements made in 1894-1895 and another privileged 
subscription (2,000 shares) in 1896 brought the capital accounts 
up to the maximum of two million dollars authorized by a charter 
amendment in 1893. Before the 1896 subscription the two classes 
of stock were owned by 130 stockholders. The three largest 
stockholders held 1,600, 1,407, and 1,264 shares, respectively. 
Prominent among the additions to the stockholders’ lists in the 
1890's were the North Carolina tobacco manufacturers, Wash- 
ington Duke and his sons, James B. and B. N. Duke, and the 
Virginia congressman, Claude Swanson. With few exceptions, 
Riverside’s stockholders were residents of Virginia or North 
Carolina. 

Table 1 presents the sales, earnings, and dividend data for 
1884-1901. They show net earnings at a peak of $369,000 in 
1899, although sales reached the maximum of $1,975,000 (esti- 
mated) in 1900. For a period of sixteen years the company 
realized net earnings of approximately 15.8 cents on every dollar 
of sales. 

TABLE 1. SALES, EARNINGS, AND DIVIDENDS, 1884-1901 
Dividends in Cash 








Year Sales Net Earnings Preferred Common 
1884 $ 130,000° $ 20,309 

1885 170,000? 33,189 

1886 200,000° not 

1887 225,000° reported 

1888 390,000? 63,029 

1889 410,000° 49,283 $ 48,984 
1890 620,000* 100,131 48,750 
1891 785,000? 125,619 80,000 
1892 985,000° 207 ,697 80,000 
1893 1,100,000° 193,161 $ 50,000 100,000 
1894 1,200,000° 188,517 100,000 50,000 
1895 1,300,000° 205,947 100,000 50,000 
1896 1,326,766 119,576 100,000 80,000 
1897 1,591,225 187,114 100,000 0 
1898 1,695,081 355,925 100,000 80,000 
1899 1,785,000* 369,341 100,000 80,000 
1900 1,975,000° 350,518 100,000 80,000 
1901 1,673,169 147,880 100,000 180,000 





* Estimated from cost books and profit and loss statements 


In the same period Pepperell Manufacturing Company had an 
average net profit of only 8.2 cents per dollar of sales. The stock- 
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holder who purchased Riverside stock in 1882 received an average 
cash dividend of 19.7 per cent a year; and if he liquidated his 
holdings (at par) at the end of 1901, he realized a return on his 
investment equivalent to 36.7 per cent per year. 

No stock dividends were distributed after 1893, and the surplus 
(from retained earnings and premiums on the sale of stock) 
grew steadily to $442,000 at the end of 1900. In January 1898 
Schoolfield acknowledged that there was “dissatisfaction among 
some . . . stockholders” but called the demand for larger divi- 
dends a “suicidal policy.” The president supported the treasurer 
and recommended “the most conservative and positive policy 
of economy,” not only for the sake of meeting the “close com- 
petition” and “small margins” in selling, “but also with an eye 
single to the importance of building up a working capital as 
rapidly as possible, to relieve you of the necessity of depending 
so largely upon a borrowed one to run your business.”** 

Borrowed capital consisted of the $190,000 in debentures issued 
in 1890 (and retired in 1899 with part of the proceeds from an 
issue of $300,000 in ten-year bonds); the long-term notes given 
occasionally in payment for machinery; and short-term notes 
used mainly to finance cotton purchases. Since net worth at 
the end of 1890 totaled $1,127,000 and the real estate and ma- 
chinery valuation stood at $1,193,000, the stockholders had not 
furnished all of the fixed capital. Creditors were financing the 
entire inventory of supplies, finished goods, and goods in process, 
supplying cash, and extending credit to the company’s customers. 
Undistributed earnings gradually put more of the stockholders’ 
money into the business; by 1901 net worth exceeded the prop- 
erty account by $345,778. Current assets, which had been con- 
sistently less than current liabilities, were six times greater in 
1901. 

Cotton manufacturing, the management often reminded the 
stockholders, requires the producer to sell on time and pay cash 
for his raw materials. The lag between the purchase of cotton 
and collections from the sale of cloth may extend into many 
months, especially when a short supply of desirable grades of 
cotton forces the mill to build up inventories soon after the end 
of the growing season. Furthermore, unless they hedge (and 
Riverside Mills did not hedge in the early period), aggressive 


35 [bid., January 11, 1898. 
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managements accumulate stocks at cyclically low prices in order 
to profit when cloth prices rise or avoid loss in case the goods 
market rises less rapidly than cotton prices. 

Riverside’s consumption of cotton rose rapidly from 538,000 
pounds in 1884 to 11,478,000 pounds in 1899. Inventory sta- 
tistics are incomplete; apparently, year-end inventories ranged 
from 7.3 per cent (1898) to 26.6 per cent (1890) of the following 
years consumption. The secretary-treasurer had the responsi- 
bility of determining the company’s cotton policy. In October 
1892 Schoolfield noted that in 1891 he had bought unusually 
large quantities of both cotton and dyestuffs. Dye prices ad- 
vanced during 1892 but the cotton market declined. No one 
could say that the downward trend had been halted, but he 
believed it would be prudent to buy up to 10,000 bales at a fixed 
price. Cotton prices did rise in 1893, but in 1894-1899 they 
remained far below the average for 1884-1889. In November 
1898 Riverside had 2,000 bales in storage and 1,850 bales under 
contract for delivery before the end of the year. The current 
price was around five cents a pound, and Schoolfield regretted 
that the lack of storage space prevented him from buying more 
cotton. (Prices advanced in 1899, and again in 1900.) The 
secretary-treasurer, who followed the market closely and kept 
up with the numerous official and private reports on the cotton 
crop, preferred a bumper crop to a short one, although high 
production sometimes failed to yield a proportionately large 
supply of the better grades of cotton. In 1901 an unduly optimis- 
tic forecast of ginnings “had a very depressing effect on the 
Dry Goods market, affecting manufactured goods more adversely 
than it did the actual cotton.” Cloth prices declined, according 
to Schoolfield, to a basis of 6.5-7.0 cents for cotton, although the 
raw cotton remained two or three cents higher. Conversely, a 
short crop often caused the price of cotton to rise more rapidly 
than the prices of finished goods. 


IV 


Riverside Cotton Mills began business as a manufacturer of 
27-inch plaids, a fabric “particularly popular among the Celt- 
descended highlanders” of the Southern states.** A coarse dress 


36 V. S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States (3 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1929), II, 397. 
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goods, made of No. 14 yarn, plaids have also been defined as “a 
light sleazy fabric . . . composed largely of air holes and starch 
and selling for less than a dime a yard.”** From an output of 
two million yards in 1884, the production of Riverside plaids 
rose to 31.6 million yards in 1899; and total production in 1884- 
1901 amounted to 250 million yards. Their popularity, perhaps, 
rested upon a better grade of starch—or fewer air holes. 

Other colored goods manufactured in this eighteen-year period 
included work-shirt cheviots, cottonades (a cheap trousering), 
drills, checks, denims, and India stripes. In 1897 and again in 
1901 the company made small quantities of chambrays, the cloth 
which became one of its leading lines in succeeding decades. 

The production of “brown” (unbleached) sheeting commenced 
in 1889 and totaled 54 million linear yards in 1890-1901. Seven 
widths of sheeting, from 30 to 90 inches, were made one year 
or another, but the 36-inch fabric predominated. This was a 
staple cloth of the dry goods trade, especially in the South and 
West, where it served not so much as bed linen as for cheap 
dresses, shirts, undergarments, and a variety of nonapparel uses. 

Table 2 summarizes production in 1884-1901 on a poundage 
basis. 

TABLE 2. STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION, 1884-1901 
(Thousands of Pounds) 





Year Colored Goods Sheeting Total 
1884 461 461 
1885 638 638 
1886 849 849 
1887 896 896 
1888 1,596 1,596 
1889 1,710 7 hoaae 
1890 1,958 576 2.534 
1891 2,523 1,110 3,633 
1892 3,190 905 4.095 
1893 3,337 895 4,232 
1894 4,234 803 5,037 
1895 4,780 1,856 6,636 
1896 5,561 1,826 7,387 
1897 6,605 2.061 8,666 
1898 7,495 2,294 9,789 
1899 7,745 2,235 9,980 
1900 7,519 2,186 9,705 
1901 5,767 1,174 6,941 





The data show an uninterrupted rise in output to 1899. The 
next year’s production fell off slightly, and in 1901 output dropped 


87 Fortune (New York, 1930- ), XLVII (January 1953), 87. 
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sharply as a result of poor markets and labor trouble. Until 1901 
the management seldom faced the problem of overproduction; 
on the other hand, the treasurer’s reports to the directors fre- 
quently refer to the loss of sales because production schedules 
could not be changed fast enough to turn out the classes and 
styles of goods demanded. In September the press credited 
Schoolfield with the statement that “he could ship 500,000 yards 
of goods at once if he had the stock made up.”** In 1899, when 
narrow sheeting was in greater demand than wide sheeting, the 
secretary-treasurer wanted to “change off the weavers to the 
narrow looms” but could not do it “without loss of a considerable 
number of our best weavers, as it is not only difficult to run the 
narrow looms at night, on account of their higher speed, but it 
is hard to get a satisfactory grade of help.”* 

We know little about the early sales organization. Apparently, 
the secretary-treasurer, who bought the cotton and decided what 
goods to make, also found the company’s first customers. They 
were mainly dry-goods stores, jobbers, and garmentmakers, judg- 
ing by Schoolfield’s rare references to his duties as salesman. In 
1892 he spoke of “getting jobbers interested in our goods in 
Territory that was not very well covered and that we have been 
working for some years.” On another occasion he noted “quite 
a demand for all goods that we throw out as imperfect.” Not 
only did this keep inventories free of all but first-quality cloth: 
“in more instances than one, we have introduced our goods into 
houses by selling them Seconds, which have been so satisfactory 
that they have been induced to buy the Firsts, and have become 
valuable customers.” Riverside made foreign sales for the first 
time in 1891; but, until the panic of August 1893, domestic sales 
ran so far ahead of production that the management had “not 
exerted itself much in foreign markets.” But in 1901 the closing 
of Chinese trade by the Boxer incident was given as one of the 
causes of the slump in sales. 

In March 1891 Riverside Cotton Mills opened its New York 
sales office at 34 Thomas Street. Within a year the management 
reported a significant reduction in selling costs; and in 1899, 
after rejecting a Midwestern firm’s offer to distribute the com- 
pany’s goods on a commission basis, Riverside established its 
own sales office in Chicago. In the annual report for 1897 the 


88 Danville Daily Register, September 12, 1885. 
89 Directors’ Minutes, June 9, 1889. 
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president pointed out that salaries for management, supervision, 
and selling came to less than 2 per cent of sales, which was the 
minimum charge of commission houses for selling only. 

Some information on competition in the textile markets is 
found in the treasurer’s reports. “Our competitors,” Schoolfield 
remarked in the fall of 1894, “are anxious to sell goods in a num- 
ber of cases seemingly regardless of prices”; but Riverside met 
the competition in prices and in terms of sale. In 1896 Schoolfield 
complained of the “unfortunate or one-sided method that has 
been existing for a number of years . . . that is, protection in 
prices.” Presumably, Riverside fell in line with this “one-sided 
method.” After 1900 the management often complained of “hand- 
to-mouth” buying by customers. Nevertheless, Schoolfield said, 
Riverside must “keep abreast of the times . . . maintain our 
reputation,” and “keep before the trade the goods adapted to 
their wants.”*® This determination was expressed early in 1901, 
which turned out to be the most unsatisfactory year in two 
decades. 

Long after the name ceased to be appropriate, Riverside was 
one of a group of firms known as Southern plaid mills. The 
mushroom growth of small mills manufacturing coarse colored 
goods led to several attempts to control production and end the 
“ruinous” competition. In January 1889 President Fitzgerald told 
the stockholders that “the year just closed has been an unfavor- 
able one for Plaid manufacturers. The market has been greatly 
demoralized.” The recent political campaign and the prevalence 
of yellow fever in the South were cited as “depressing influences.” 
The following year a North Carolina millowner, Moses Cone, 
called a conference of plaid manufacturers, “looking to formu- 
lating some plan by which the evils existing in the trade might 
be corrected.” In January 1891 Riverside’s charter was amended 
to permit it to own stock in other corporations. Riverside officials 
met with representatives of the competing mills, and R. A. 
Schoolfield provisionally accepted a vice-presidency in the pro- 
posed joint sales company. At the last minute Riverside with- 
drew, fearing that too many mills remained outside the agreement 
to pool sales. The management had hoped that “some plan not 
so radical in its nature might be devised that our Company 
could have consistently become a party to”; but Riverside prom- 


40 Tbid., January 25, 1901. 
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ised to “cooperate with that Company [the Cone Export & Com- 
mission Company] in maintaining prices. It is well known to 
the dry goods trade and mill men that our policy has never been 
to cut prices. Our company has always been on the ‘bull’ rather 
than the ‘bear’ side of the market.” 


V 

Detailed cost of production records, covering every four-weeks 
period of operations from January 1884 to the end of 1931, have 
been kept intact. Each cost sheet shows the amount spent for 
labor, supplies, fuel, cotton, and “expense” (overhead). Unit 
costs are based upon the poundage reported for the production 
period; and cost per pound (for all types of cloth entered on the 
same cost sheet) is converted into cost per yard directly from 
the reported linear yards per pound of the different widths and 
classes of goods. A more accurate method of fabric costing— 
that is, taking into consideration differences in construction, fin- 
ish, and merchandising of the different classes of goods—was not 
introduced until the 1920's. 

Table 3 shows total unit costs on an annual basis, 1884-1901. 


TABLE 3. COST OF MANUFACTURING, 1884-1901 
(Cents per Pound of Cloth) 








Year Colored Goods Colored Goods and Sheeting Sheeting 
1884 24.51 

1885 22.41 

1886 21.50 

1887 21.55 

1888 21.14 

1889 21.27 

1890 20.65 

1891 18.29 

1892 19.14 

1893 21.92 

1894 20.30 

1895 17.68 

1896 19.04 17.18 
1897 17.05 15.49 
1898 14.77 13.44 
1899 15.63 14.74 
1900 18.14 17.39 
1901 20.37 21.29 





41 Jbid., October 24, 1890-March 18, 1891. The establishment of the joint 
sales agency for Southern plaids is discussed briefly in the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle (New York, 1865- ), LIII (1891), 351. Cone claimed that 
the company, which opened its New York office in 1891, had contracts to market 
90 per cent of Southern mill production. Half Century Book, 1891-1914 (Greens- 
boro, N. C., 1941). 
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In the short run the major fluctuations in the cost of producing 
cotton cloth result from changes in the price of cotton. The 
highest total unit cost shown in Table 3—24.51 cents in 1884— 
includes 12.16 cents for cotton, the highest figure reported in 
the eighteen-year period. When the cost of cotton dropped to 
7.31-7.32 cents per pound of cloth (1898), total unit cost reached 
the low points of 14.77 cents for colored goods and 13.44 cents 
for sheeting. 

Direct labor cost per pound of colored goods declined from 
6.93 cents in 1884 to a low of 4.46 cents in 1900. Some saving 
in labor was attributed to the introduction of raw-stock dyeing 
in the 1890’s,** but substantial gains had been realized earlier 
from the use of improved machinery and from the economies of 
large-scale operations. The available data on labor cost in making 
sheeting show a slight upward tendency in 1896-1900, a period 
in which machine loads were reduced for the sake of improving 
the quality of the yarn. Labor cost rose sharply in 1901 in con- 
sequence of the curtailment of output and the increase in wage 
rates. 

After cotton and labor, “expense” was the most variable of 
the components of total unit cost. For the year 1884 expense 
was made up of salaries ($4,960), interest ($4,151), freight 
($697), and undisclosed expenditures of $3,774. Salaries took 
$26,038 in 1901, but the increase had been much less rapid 
than the rise in production. Taxes, first entered as an “expense” 
item in 1885, rose gradually from $1,424 to $24,242 in 1901. 
Taxes represented mainly local levies on real property; the rate 
was $1.50 per $100, but valuations for tax purposes were gen- 
erally low. A municipal ordinance exempted cotton and woolen 
mills established in Danville between April 1880 and January 
1885 from personal taxes for a period of ten years. In 1892 the 
period of exemption for Riverside Mills was extended another 

42In May 1897 Schoolfield explained to the directors that the mill had “com- 
menced to dye a color in cotton that we were not some time ago. There is per- 
haps a larger reduction in the cost of coloring this color in the raw state than 
any other, up to recently however we have been apprehensive about adopting 
this color, but the dyestuff has been so much improved, we think it safe and 
perfectly satisfactory to dye this particular shade in the raw state.” The reference 
must be to one of the so-called “Congo” colors discovered in 1884 and developed 
to permit dyeing without mordants. Raw-stock dyeing required more space than 
yarn dyeing, but the dyeing of raw cotton saved the labor of preparing hanks 


for dyeing and quilling after dyeing. C. E. Pellew, Dyes and Dyeing (New York, 
1928), 71-76. 
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ten years; and in 1887 the common council of North Danville 
enacted a twelve-year tax-exemption ordinance for manufactur- 
ing concerns. “Expense” absorbed some of the outlays for im- 
provements,** but the company had no consistent depreciation 
policy. If any thought was given to it, the management must 
have supposed that maintenance and renewals offset depreciation. 
But in 1901 the surplus was charged with the cost ($64,327) of 
new carding machinery, and an additional $84,714 was “charged 
to Loss and Gain to Reduce Real Estate and Machinery Ac- 
count to $2,000,000, same am’t as the capital stock.” Failure to 
account for depreciation as a continuous expense, of course, 
seriously impairs the cost figures described above. 

Unfortunately, the lack of sales statistics precludes any analysis 
of costs in relation to selling prices. In 1900 the average price 
of all goods sold was 20.18 cents a pound, or 3.51 cents above 
cost of production. The following year the margin narrowed, 
as goods costing 19.0 cents to manufacture sold for an average 
of only 20.69 cents per pound. Apparently, in the closing years 
of the century Riverside had to contend with a downward trend 
in the margin between the cost of cotton and the selling price 
of cotton cloth. The United States “mill margin,” which had 
been as high as 12.7 cents a pound in 1892, fell to a low (for 
the period ending with 1901) of 7.2 cents in August 1898.*4 
The average market price of gray goods was 17.9 cents a pound 
in 1901—3.4 cents below Riverside’s cost of production. 


VI 


During the first nineteen years of its history, Riverside Cotton 
Mills disbursed over $4,300,000 in wages and about $275,000 in 
salaries. Until 1901 questions of wages, salaries, and working 
conditions are rarely mentioned in the directors’ minutes; and 
other sources of information are inadequate. The general super- 
intendent had his salary increased from $2,500 to $5,500 in the 
course of eighteen years—not a munificent raise, considering the 
growth in his responsibilities. In 1897 the treasurer noticed that 

43 Thus, in 1899 the cost of a “substantial four-story Brick Cloth Storage House; 
a large Covered Platform for Storage of Cotton at Dye-House, a similar Cotton 
Storage Platform at Mill No. 6, and a Lot adjoining No. 6 Mill property .. . 
aggregating $11,057.80, was charged to Expense Account, besides some improve- 


ments of minor importance.” Statement, Riverside Cotton Mills (Danville, 1900). 
44S, J. Kennedy, Profits and Losses in Textiles (New York, 1936), 238-41. 
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the “boss weaver,” who earned $2.50 a day when the mill started 
with one hundred looms, was then receiving $5.00 a day. The 
“boss machinist” earned $2.50 in 1884 and $4.00 a day in 1897, 
“We had an incompetent dyer then,” Schoolfield observed, “to 
whom we paid $2.00, and now we have a good man [G. W. 
Benefield| at $4.50.” In 1898 the head bookkeeper, J. B. Guer- 
rant, earned $1,500 a year, while the salesmen in charge of the 
New York and Chicago offices received $3,000 and $3,200, re- 
spectively. Besides the head bookkeeper, the Danville office 
force comprised one clerk earning $75 a month, three clerks at 
$50 a month, and a messenger or office boy at $16.67 a month. 

“Pay Roll Book No. 4,” the only record of its kind which has 
survived, contains the names and the earnings of everyone on 
the payroll between November 1888 and November 1889. In 
the two weeks ending December 8, 1888, the mill paid wages 
to 447 workers, of whom 242 worked at piece rates. The 205 
workers on day rates averaged 88.5 cents a day, or $10.62 for 
12 days; while the average earnings of the 127 piece-rate work- 
ers who put in full time were $10.88. 

Table 4 shows the departmental distribution and wage rates 
of 291 day-rate workers in November 1889. 


TABLE 4. DAILY WAGE RATES, NOVEMBER 11-23, 1889 
Wage Rate per Day 








Departments Number of Workers Lowest Highest Average 

Mill No. 1 
Carding 44 $ .35 $2.50 $ 915 
Spinning 65 29 1.50 .639 
Dressing 30 40 2.25 .888 
Weaving 42 40 3.25 840 
Cloth 21 .65 2.50 .895 
Repairs ll 1.00 2.25 1.290 
Dyeing 20 .90 3.00 1,255 
Yard 4 8314 .90 .850 

Mill No. 2 
Carding 21 AO 2.50 919 
Spinning 25 5 2.50 808 
Repairs 8 1.00 3.50 1.931 
ALL 291 15 3.50 877 





Including the full-time earnings of 126 piece-rate workers, the 
average pay at Riverside was about 85 cents a day, or 7.4 cents 
an hour. Apparently, wages changed little in the 1890's. Data 
furnished by the company to the Virginia Bureau of Labor and 
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Industrial Statistics show average daily earnings of about 95 
cents in 1897-1898.*° Women made up slightly less than half of 
the labor force and earned, on the average, about one third less 
than men. 

Twelve hours was the working day for males over fourteen, 
but by an act of the Virginia legislature (1890) “no female and 
no child under fourteen” could work “as an operative in a factory 
or manufacturing establishment more than ten hours.”** A pro- 
hibitory child-labor law was yet to be enacted. In 1896 President 
Fitzgerald said “perhaps 700” children and young persons were 
in the employ of the company; how many were under fourteen 
years of age we do not know. The company’s retirement roll in 
1950 included one woman who began working in 1888 at the 
age of eleven and a man who entered the mill before his ninth 
birthday. 

Vil 


Although the difficulty of obtaining a “good class of help” for 
night work sometimes worried the management, before the early 
1900’s the labor supply was usually adequate. In February 1897 
the treasurer noticed that twenty-five weavers quit “because of 
a reduction in the price of weaving the class of goods on which 
they worked; but their places were soon filled by others.” After 
commenting on the temporary shortage of help in 1891, School- 
field reported that “we are gradually getting a better class of 
operatives and . . . the habits of our people are steadily im- 
proving .. . and a number of our People are buying Homes.” 
Credit for the moral improvement of the employees was given 
to “our efficient Superintendent, whose views on the liquor ques- 
tion has done much good.” A source of pride to the manage- 
ment was its ability to furnish employment and pay wages in 
cash during the panic of 1893 and the business recession of 1896. 


45 First Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics of the 
State of Virginia for the Years 1898 and 1899 (Richmond, 1899), 205-209. Data 
are given for three mills, one of which shows sales and capitalization figures 
corresponding to those of Riverside Cotton Mills. Although the company is not 
reported by name, there is no question of its identity. 

46 Acts of 1889-1890, ch. 193, in General Laws of Virginia, 1887-94, p. 99. 

47 Directors’ Minutes, January 8, 1892. Danville at this time had a temperance 
paper, Anti-Liquor, edited and published by the Rev. J. R. Moffett in 1890-1892. 
Moffett was killed in November 1892, for motives at least partly related to his 
temperance crusade. See Was Rev. J. R. Moffett Murdered? Clark vs. Common- 
wealth, D.M. No. 432. From the Corporation Court of the City of Danville 
(Richmond, n.d.). 
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As the number of employees grew, the company became con- 
cerned about illiteracy which, even more than insobriety, char- 
acterized a large community of mill operatives. At the board 
meeting of December 1896 President Fitzgerald asked the di- 
rectors to establish a night school, since “an interest of this 
character taken by the mill owners would be of manifest ad- 
vantage to the help and would result in compensating advantages 
to the Mills, not only in that intelligent, cultivated help can do 
more and better work, but at the same time .. . such interest 
would be a means of cultivating close and better relations be- 
tween the two parties at a time when outside influences seemed 
to tend to produce different results.” (The reference to “outside 
influences” is not clarified.) The mill soon opened the night 
school, and in January 1900 a directors’ committee recommended 
as a “fixed policy” of the company “that every comfort and con- 
venience compatible with the surroundings be provided as fast 
as practicable, looking to the general welfare and comfort” of 
the workers. 

Concern for the workers’ welfare was not unrelated to recur- 
rent proposals for stricter labor laws** and the rise of unions. 
The management admitted that there was “some agitation going 
on among some of the Mill operatives, being incited by one of 
the Attorneys of the town, who, it seems, had political aspira- 
tions.” Later, Schoolfield reported that the union “held quite 
a number of meetings” and that “to some extent coercive meas- 
ures [were] adopted, in order to get the operatives into the 
union.” The organizers’ aims were “very far reaching and their 
object [was] to control or dictate to the management.” 

In January 1901, without discussing the motives for the action, 
the company reduced the working day from 12 hours to 11 
hours, April to September, and to 10 hours, October to March. 
Since daily wage rates were not changed, hourly rates were in 
effect increased 14.3 per cent. 

The union movement gained strength during the three months 
the ten-hour day was in effect. On March 30, 1901, two days 


48In January 1900 the directors listened to the “long and tedious” text of a 
bill introduced in the Virginia legislature by Senator Edward Lyle of Roanoke, 
proposing new regulations for the employment of children. Considering it “very 
iniquitous and suicidal to the Labor Employing Interests of the State,” the board 
sent a committee of directors to Richmond to oppose it. In March the directors 
were advised that the Lyle and other labor bills had been defeated. 
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before the mill returned to the eleven-hour schedule, Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, visited 
Danville. In recognition of its industrial coming of age, Danville 
had been selected as “the focal point for the entering of the 
wedge” in the Federation’s drive “against the injustice and wrong 
of child labor and overlong hours in the South.”*” In the morning 
Gompers talked with local organizers; in the afternoon he con- 
ferred for two hours with R. A. Schoolfield and Director D. A. 
Overbey; and in the evening he addressed a mass meeting of 
workers, at which Mayor Harry Wooding “eulogized” the labor 
leader in an “interesting and eloquent speech.” For his part, 
Gompers observed that “the cotton mill operatives of Danville 
had had a taste of freedom, and now realized that they needed 
time to improve themselves, to learn, to love, to breathe. .. . 
A citizenship based on 12 hours’ work per day was a poor 
citizenship. They had no time to inform themselves on issues 
of government and politics and become valuable, self-thinking, 
reading and reasoning citizens.” He frowned on strikes but 
“showed the value of striking power when arbitration fails.” 
This, in effect, was an invitation to strike, since Gompers had 
already related the failure of his conferences with the officials 
of Riverside Cotton Mills.*° 

At the conclusion of his speech Gompers read, and the assembly 
adopted, resolutions “unalterably” opposing an eleven-hour day 
and declaring that the workers would not return to their jobs 
if it were put into effect. The chairman of the meeting was 
instructed to appoint a five-man committee to tell the manage- 
ment of this decision. Finally, the employees pledged “to each 

49“The Awakening of the South,” in American Federationist (New York, 
1894- ), VIII (1901), 167-69. This article is based upon a story in the Dan- 
ville Labor Advocate, a labor publication of which copies appear not to exist in 
any library. 

50 A firsthand account of the earliest personal contact between a labor union 
official and an officer of Riverside Mills emphasizes that Gompers “had little or 
no information as to textiles or the conditions existing in the south concerning the 
manufacture of cloth.” Schoolfield “constantly endeavored to get an expression 
from Mr. Gompers as to whether he knew we were paying higher wages in Dan- 
ville than were being paid in Greensboro and other southern textile centers.” As 
the Riverside management saw it, the carpenters—apparently the ringleaders of 
the union movement—“really had no grievance but . .. a few hot-heads had 
started something which they were not in a position to finish.” For his part, 
Gompers seems to have been content with reiterating the “then well known quo- 
tation of William Jennings Bryan in 1896, saying that we should not press down 


on the brow of labor the crown of thorns.” From a memorandum prepared by 
Raymond Hall, July 14, 1949. 
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other our honor, our manhood and our womanhood, to stand 
by each other through sunshine or storm until the ten (10) 
hours a day is secured, not only in the Riverside Cotton Mills, 
but throughout the entire textile industry of the country. And 
in the righteousness, justice and humanity of our cause and 
our struggle, if needs be, we appeal to the conscience of our 
fellow men, and urge their sympathetic support and cooperation.” 
These resolutions were delivered to officials of the company on 
April 1.°' Simultaneously, a strike was called—the first in the 
history of Riverside. 

Meeting on April 2, the directors instructed the officers to 
reply that, since the company faced stiff competition in the 
cloth market and was already paying higher wages than other 
mills in the South,” it could not afford to grant any benefits 
beyond the reduction of the working day already in effect. A 
week later the union advised the company that a committee of 
ten workers and eight Danville clergymen had been formed 
“to seek a Christian settlement of our differences.” Mill officials 
were adamant; workers trickled back to their jobs; and by mid- 
summer, judging by the statistics of production, the strike and 
probably the union, too, had passed into limbo. 


Vill 


Under the by-laws approved in May 1883, the stockholders 
at their annual meeting elected a board of directors composed 
of stockholders owning at least fifty shares each. As long as 
most of the stock remained in the hands of directors, stockhold- 
ers meetings were perfunctory; and even the formal meetings 
of the board seem to have served largely to record the plans 
and decisions made informally by the directors, three of whom 


51 The text is that of a copy spread on the Directors’ Minutes, April 2, 1901. 
It is also found in the American Federationist, VIII (1901), 168-69. Prince 
Greene and M. S. Belk were A.F. of L. organizers. In April Belk reported that 
seven new unions had been formed in Danville since March 5. The textile union 
had a strike fund of $4,000, and “had they followed the policy outlined by 
brothers Gompers and Prince Greene, I am positive the fight would have ended 
differently. But they allowed outsiders to influence them to dabble in politics. 
After the politicians used them on election day and told them to return to work 
under the 11-hour system, they realized who their friends were, but too late.” 
Ibid., 244. 

52 Riverside’s average wage of $.97 in 1901 was $.18 above the average daily 
wage of 1,276 employees, in similar occupations, of six other Virginia cotton mills. 
Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, 22-26. 
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were officers of the corporation. But in 1892 President Fitzgerald 
thought that, since the shareholders were more numerous and 
the business more extensive, monthly board meetings should be 
held “to have a record of the way in which the directors have 
attended to the stockholders’ business.” Thereafter, board meet- 
ings—after 1890 there were ten directors—were more frequent, 
though never as regular as the by-laws specified. 

With one major exception, harmony marked the relations of 
the directors and the management. The preincorporation agree- 
ment, as has been pointed out, put R. A. Schoolfield “in charge 
of the business . . . as its business manager and secretary and 
treasurer’; and the by-laws gave him the duty of keeping all 
books, correspondence, accounts, and funds, and giving “a full 
report of the condition of the affairs of the Company” at stock- 
holders’ meetings. Purposely, the founders of Riverside borrowed 
from the long-standing practice of New England textile mills, 
where the treasurer was typically the chief executive. School- 
field’s work and responsibility grew as the company expanded, 
and the directors rewarded him by increasing his salary from 
$1,500 to $2,500 in 1886 and, finally, to $7,500 in 1892. 

As for the president, the by-laws gave him the responsibility 
for calling and presiding over board meetings and “general super- 
vision of all the affairs of the Company.” No one asked to have 
“general supervision” defined, probably because it was clear that 
Fitzgerald would be almost wholly occupied with construction 
work and the related problems of real estate and water power. 
No one proposed to pay the president a salary, since it was 
obvious that the construction contracts with Riverside Mills 
would benefit him personally. But in January 1890 Fitzgerald 
resigned, alleging that he had not been adequately compensated 
for his services to the company. 

Fitzgerald accepted re-election after the directors voted to 
pay him a regular salary, with the understanding that the presi- 
dent would “keep informed as to general conditions, look after 
real estate and water power and .. . assist in the placing of 
stock to be sold.” The salary, first fixed at $1,000 a year, was 
increased to $7,500 in 1893, partly in consideration of Fitzgerald’s 
work as “supervising architect” of the building in progress. The 
expansion program substantially completed, in January 1898 the 
directors reduced the president’s salary to $2,500, which caused 
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Fitzgerald’s second resignation. The fruitless efforts of the di- 
rectors to bring him back into the management showed numerous 
issues on which the president and the secretary-treasurer had 
been at odds; but the “only real difference” was “one of business 
judgment.” In order to maintain the managerial organization 
built up by Schoolfield, the directors finally accepted Fitzgerald’s 
resignation with “profound regret,” resolving that “we recognize 
him as the originator and founder of the Riverside Cotton Mills, 
and that the success and extraordinary prosperity of the Company 
is mainly due to him and his untiring efforts and wise and pru- 
dent administration as its president.” Fitzgerald was succeeded 
as president by F. X. Burton, one of the founders of Morotock 
Mills. 

At the annual meeting in January 1899 R. A. Schoolfield told 
the stockholders: 


I wish to commend to you my esteemed associate and friend and 
valuable assistant, Mr. H. R. Fitzgerald, who came with your com- 
pany, nearly ten years ago, as a boy, and at once studiously applied 
himself to the work assigned him, and has since taken up one detail 
after another, and has ever faithfully discharged his duties, and 
studied the interests of the Company that he is connected with, and 
today is a most valuable man to you.** 


This eulogy of Schoolfield’s “esteemed associate and friend” 
was for T. B. Fitzgerald’s son, Harrison Robertson Fitzgerald, 
who was on his way to becoming the guiding hand in the affairs 
of Riverside Cotton Mills in the next three decades of the com- 
pany's history. 


53 Report of the Board of Directors of the Riverside Cotton Mills, Submitted 
through Mr. John H. Schoolfield, Vice-President, to the Stockholders . . . Jun- 
uary 10th, 1899 (Danville, 1899). This, apparently, was the first annual repoyt 
to be printed. A copy was made available to me by Clayton D. Gaver. 








The Twentieth Annual Meeting 


By OTTIS C. SKIPPER 


ia SOUTHERN HistoricaL ASSOCIATION HELD ITS TWEN- 
tieth convention in Columbia, South Carolina, November 11-13, 
1954. The meeting in Charleston fourteen years earlier set a 
record for attendance and for the side shows offered. Owing to 
the very full program and the request of the chairman of the 
program committee, there were fewer planned diversions in Co- 
lumbia to turn the attention of historians from the twenty-two 
sessions with their fifty-four formal papers. The tea in the home 
of President and Mrs. Russell for the wives of members, the 
cocktail party given by Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Graydon, and the 
reception that the University of South Caroliniana Society ten- 
dered afforded delightful evidence of the Palmetto State’s genial 
hospitality. Professor Robert H. Wienefeld’s committee on local 
arrangements discharged its many duties with unsurpassed effi- 
ciency. Although the attendance of some five hundred, of whom 
422 registered, set a record that may not soon be surpassed, 
adequate provisions were made for all seekers of knowledge. 
The printer’s omission of the speaker's name for the luncheon 
on Thursday seems to have had less damaging effect on the 
attendance than the local committee anticipated. Even at pro- 
grams where neither food nor drink was offered, not fewer than 
forty and as many as 250 made their appearance. 

The program was rather heavily weighted in favor of intel- 
lectual culture in the Old South, but if the annual dinner and 
the luncheons be excepted, there was always other fare on the 
menu. If papers on some programs were not as closely related 
as may have seemed desirable, it should be remembered that 
the committee could merely select from those that seemed most 
suitable. Professor LeRoy Graf and his associates for 1953 passed 
on to their successors a number of excellent suggestions for 
papers. A wealth of additional material came to the committee 
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as a result of a query sent, on Professor Edward Younger’s sug- 
gestion, to a great number of colleges and universities. 

In appointing chairmen, geography, position, and achievement 
were all considered. Discussants were almost invariably selected 
because of their special competence. Consequently, the great 
majority of chairmen and discussants were veterans, while slightly 
more than half of the readers were on the more youthful side. 

About sixty persons attended the session on church history 
at which Joe G. Taylor of Maxwell Air Force Base showed that 
before 1830 relatively few Southern churchmen disputed the 
rather widely held view that slavery was an evil, but when radi- 
cal religious leaders and abolitionists of the North began to 
denounce servitude as a sin and the owners of men as sinners, 
Southern churchmen with near unanimity rose to the defense 
of the institution. James W. Silver of the University of Missis- 
sippi discussed the church in the Confederacy as an instrument 
of propaganda. Fundamentalist in religion and following the 
universal tendency to equate political aspirations with orthodoxy, 
the people of the Confederate States looked to church leaders 
for guidance in their struggle for independence. Had other 
leaders of opinion been as effective in stimulating morale, the 
fighting spirit in the South would have been more effectively 
maintained. J. Treadwell Davis of Mississippi Southern College 
took a narrower and later view of the influence of sectional 
strife on the church. Animosity between the sections and the 
political declarations by religious leaders that it inspired ini- 
tiated the schism in the Presbyterian Church in 1861. The split 
was hardened by Northern leaders hurling anathemas against 
Southern Presbyterians and their church. Northern attempts at 
religious reconstruction and inability to forget old grievances 
defeated efforts to heal the breach. The discussant, Walter B. 
Posey, showed impressive familiarity with the authors’ sources. 
Hence, he was able to confirm or challenge their generalizations, 
and, in a number of instances, make additional observations. 

From thirty-five to fifty people attended the early European 
history program. In “Nero: Qualis Artifex,” Mary Frances Gyles 
of Memphis State College concluded that the emperor took his 
music seriously, that he was a versatile instrumentalist, that he 
sang many and varied cperatic roles, and that he won tumultuous 
applause, at least from the “rabble.” His devotion to music was 
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apparently an important reason for his losing his throne. George 
R. Monks, the commenter, commended Miss Gyles for her re- 
search and for the conclusions she reached. He added that the 
Romans apparently disapproved Nero's histrionic propensities 
more than they did his murder of his mother. A revisionary study 
of the causes of the Hundred Years’ War received scholarly 
treatment from George P. Cuttino of Emory University. He 
showed that the treaty of 1259 gave Gascony to England, but 
as a feudal holding from the king of France. The English nat- 
urally sought to free themselves from the feudal ties, and the 
French as naturally used those ties to infiltrate Gascony. The 
final push into war resulted from French success in extending 
their influence in the territory. The new national spirit that 
dominated the royal bureaucracy motivated French aggression. 
The discussant, Loren C. MacKinney, queried the author about 
the traditional and broader causes of the war. Mr. Cuttino 
handled these and questions from the floor well. 

In the local history session, which attracted a respectable 
number of listeners, Warren I. Smith of Judson College presented 
results of a detailed study of landholding in Montgomery County, 
Alabama, from 1817 to 1860. He found that priority of settle- 
ment, rather than planter encroachment on the small farmer, 
established the landholding pattern. Yet small farmers were the 
chief occupants of the poorer areas. Robert S$. Maxwell of Steph- 
en F. Austin College discussed the approach to the study of the 
East Texas region from the Spanish period to 1945. He touched 
on the impact of the railroads, the initial boom in the lumbering 
industry, reforestation and conservation, the entrance of large 
corporations into the timber picture, and the rise of the petro- 
leum industry, which completely changed the economy of the 
region. Finally, he showed that the last major development has 
been a shift from cotton culture to diversified farming. By using 
the sampling method, Emmett B. Fields of Jacksonville (Ala- 
bama) State Teachers College was able to generalize about con- 
ditions in a portion of Virginia during the crucial decade of the 
1850's. He found that 55 per cent of the families owned slaves, 
but that there was a tendency to divert capital from servile 
labor to land. The small farm was the characteristic unit of 
cultivation in the northern Piedmont. The Virginia counties he 
studied were largely diversified, self-sufficient, and prosperous 
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by 1860. The nonlanded operators, acre for acre, outproduced 
every other class except the larger planters. Property and its 
proceeds were widely distributed among the white people, and 
those of a lower social stratum might rise to a higher one. The 
commenter, Blanche Henry Clark Weaver, pointed out that these 
papers illustrate three distinct approaches to the study of local 
history and called attention to contributions that each reader had 
made. 

American historians who arrived in time for the programs on 
Thursday morning showed a slight preference for ante-bellum 
sectionalism. The first paper, by Whitney R. Cross of West 
Virginia University, argued that later local studies had invali- 
dated the old trisectional approach of Frederick Jackson Turner 
and others, and that “divergent nationalism” should replace the 
term “sectionalism.” He asked historians for a clearer definition 
of terms, for more local studies of attitudes, and for a new ap- 
proach to history with today’s society in mind. The second 
paper, which David L. Smiley of Wake Forest College pre- 
sented, dealt with the antislavery activities of Cassius M. Clay 
and John G. Fee in Kentucky. He followed their activities 
through the period of co-operation to a final break over methods, 
and suggested that their differences stemmed from disparity in 
background and personalities. James L. Bugg of the University 
of Missouri gave the final paper, “James M. Mason and the 
Compromise of 1850.” He stated that Mason should be remem- 
bered for his role in framing the fugitive-slave section of the 
Compromise of 1850, rather than merely as the man who read 
Calhoun’s final speech to the Senate. Avery Craven, the dis- 
cussant, supplied important background material. 

All plates for the subscription luncheon on Thursday were 
sold. Dean Samuel L. Prince of the University of South Carolina 
delivered the address of welcome. The dean was cordial, and 
the toastmaster, Clinton Graydon, was genial. 

The arrival of many latecomers swelled the attendance at 
each of the four sessions on Thursday afternoon, the audiences 
ranging from about seventy to a hundred. Henry E. Sterkx, Troy 
(Alabama) State Teachers College, read the first paper in the 
historiography program. He presented Charles Gayarré as a 
romanticist historian of Louisiana. The subject had the predi- 
lection for heroic men, grand events, politics, and grandiloquent 
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prose that his age demanded. Consequently, he failed to present 
a full, evolving, and simple account of his state. He rarely 
quoted accurately or sparingly. Despite his faults, he was one 
of the giants in the “golden age of American historical literature” 
and is an essential source for the early history of Louisiana. 
Rosser Taylor's appraisal of David Duncan Wallace as a historian 
of South Carolina rested mainly on the subject’s chief works. 
The Western Carolina College professor found a certain ambi- 
valence in his subject’s writings. Wallace as historian carefully 
examined evidence and punctured traditions, but as moralist he 
frequently remonstrated and censured. His works are marked 
by sectional and class struggles, tendencies toward dogmatism 
and oversimplification, weakness in documentation, and dullness 
in style. Wallace’s rank as a historian rests upon an unrivaled 
mastery of the sources and his courageous presentation. George 
Washington University’s Wood Gray read a paper on William 
E. Dodd, who pioneered in the objective and analytical study 
of the history of the South. The historian’s publications reflect 
the belief that history is a guide to future policy, that its study 
should be focused on the problem of motivation, that chance 
and minor characters have often been determining forces, and 
that American history has centered in the conflict over democ- 
racy. A great writer of history, Dodd was a superb teacher of 
advanced students. The commenter, W. Stitt Robinson, noted 
likenesses and differences among the three historians. Unlike 
Gray, he thought the democracy of Dodd had a vitiating effect 
on his writings. Robinson and Taylor clashed mildly over Wal- 
lace’s presentation of the equivocal position Henry Laurens took 
while in the Tower of London. Each acquitted himself well. 

James S. Pike’s antislavery crusade, Robert F. Durden of Duke 
University clearly showed, operated on two levels: hatred for 
the institution, for slaveholders, and for “doughfaces”; and sep- 
aration from the Negro-filled areas of the deep South as the 
only way of escaping a frightful racial dilemma. In showing 
that Pike opposed slavery and its extension as a means of ulti- 
mately getting rid of the Negro, Mr. Durden, E. Merton Coulter 
asserted, made a considerable contribution to a better under- 
standing of that crusade. The discussant questioned the validity 
of The Prostrate State as a source, in view of Mr. Durden’s 
findings. In a paper on “Nathan Goff, Jr. and the Solid South,” 
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G. Wayne Smith of Marshall College displayed a high standard 
of objectivity in a field—racial segregation—that still engenders 
passions. Professor Coulter could find no fault with the author’s 
sources or with his treatment of the subject. The third paper on 
this program, “The Courts of the Freedmen’s Bureau,” by George 
R. Bentley of the University of Florida, lighted up a corner of 
the Reconstruction period in the South that had been rather 
opaque to Mr. Coulter and to other specialists. The author 
dealt with various types of courts, racial discrimination in them, 
their informal and irregular nature, and the enforcement of their 
decisions. 

In a third session Thursday afternoon, readers presented the 
West from the viewpoints of the theologian, the fictionist, and 
the common man. Margaret Burr DesChamps of Agnes Scott 
College threw considerable light on the frontier by studying it 
as the churchman saw it. Southern Presbyterians in the late 
1830's objected to the westward movement because it disrupted 
congregations and community life and subordinated spiritual 
and intellectual values to material gains. The discussant, Thomas 
Perkins Abernethy, thought economic loss, though never stressed, 
may have been uppermost in Presbyterian minds. The “highly 
materialistic and competitive spirit of the frontier,” he added, 
“has cast a long—and sometimes dark—shadow down the course 
of American history.” John R. Welsh of the University of South 
Carolina seemed to support this interpretation in “The Frontier 
in the Fiction of William Gilmore Simms.” The novelist was so 
saturated with the saga of the Southwest that he based his most 
important works on it. The customs and speech of his woodsmen 
and scouts exhibit the social history that interested him. As a 
thinker and critic, however, Simms disliked their region of easily 
acquired land, mobility, and sloth. The worth of the individual 
loomed large in “The Frontier in the Revolution” by Rhea A. 
Taylor of the University of Kentucky. Social democracy, re- 
ligious freedom, and economic promise were indigenous to his 
frontier. Intensive studies of the various sections have caused 
Mr. Abernethy to qualify such conclusions. The fertile areas that 
speculators and capitalists dominated conformed less well to the 
Turnerian pattern than the less fertile regions. Wherever the 
frontier, the commenter pointed out, the rich and powerful soon 
rose to the top and controlled the destinies of the common man. 
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The American Studies Association’s symposium on American 
cultural relations with Europe during the past decade was the 
fourth program on Thursday afternoon. E. Malcolm Carroll of 
Duke University noted that historians have helped to raise us 
from a colonial status to something of a partnership with Euro- 
pean scholars in preserving and advancing the common cultural 
heritage. The impact of Europeans on American historiography 
has been notable. We have imported the seminar method and 
the inspiration for better writing, but European philosophies of 
history have only recently dented our empiricism. Cultural ex- 
changes, which our wealth and government foster, if propaganda 
objectives are held in abeyance, will continue to increase the 
debt scholars on one side of the Atlantic owe to those on the 
other. Artists since 1945, Maltby Sykes of Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute stated, have vegetated on the achievements of their 
predecessors of a generation ago. They have, however, cultivated 
their inheritance rather effectively, pushing boundaries further 
and learning more about themselves. Moreover, they have gen- 
erated an intensity of creative effort that promises to carry them 
into new fields. Richard Beale Davis of the University of Ten- 
nessee, during a year’s residence in northern Europe, studied 
“The Impact of American Literature in Scandinavia, Especially 
in Norway, since 1946.” Our literary influence has been as con- 
siderable, he asserted, as our political and economic influence. 
Our language and our literature have gained increased attention 
in the schools. Older Scandinavians, impressed by our idealism, 
are studying our social and political problems through the widely 
distributed “pocket books.” Professor Davis thinks we should 
at least match Russian cultural propaganda by making available 
our expensive anthologies and the best of our journals. Dean 
Martin ten Hoor denied that he was a specialist in either history, 
art, or literature, but being “reasonably well informed” he was 
able to find basic ideas in the three papers. He noted that all 
showed that we had passed “from colonialism to something ap- 
proaching partnership.” In addition, the discussant observed 
that each reader emphasized the effects of the recent great wars 
on cultural contacts. They augmented our influence and caused 
us to become more objective. 

At the Phi Alpha Theta dinner, for which 106 plates were 
sold, Willard Thorp of Princeton University served as toastmas- 
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ter. By the time Paul H. Clyde of Duke University was ready 
to speak on “China’s Response to American Barbarians” the 
audience had become somewhat larger. After sketching our re- 
lations with China during the past 170 years, the speaker stated 
that Americans had wanted to trade and propagate our ways of 
life in religion, education, government, and business. Thus we 
sought to give rather than to take, to build rather than to destroy. 
“Why,” he asked, “did we fail?” After a century of American 
humanitarian endeavor, why had China “turned to Russia not 
to America, to Marxism not to Christianity, to dictatorship not 
to democracy?” We failed because of our ignorance of Chinese 
aspirations. “We prescribed medicine without even taking the 
patient’s pulse.” We learned only after a century that China 
is a vital interest, and that Manifest Destiny is a poor substitute 
for the realities of history. Consequently, we helped to initiate 
in that country a violent revolution that brought about the col- | 
lapse of Confucian society, the world’s oldest civilization. | 
The four Friday morning sessions were slightly less well at- | 
tended than were the four programs of the preceding afternoon, 
but speculation on this point would be out of order. Horace | 
Montgomery of the University of Georgia read the first of two 
papers on journalism in the Old South. His “Hopkins Holsey, 
Jacksonian Editor” of Georgia, was presented as conductor of 
Howell Cobb’s organ, the Southern Banner, and as a significant 
leader in the Union party, under which Georgia approved the 
Compromise of 1850. After gaining the governorship Cobb broke 
with the uncompromising editor and joined forces with the op- 
position. Holsey is significant, Montgomery asserted, because 
he represented the impossibility of a Jacksonian Democrat be- 
coming a Southern Rights man. The second paper, “The Con- 
federate Press Association’s Fight Against Political Censorship,” 
was prepared by Quintus C. Wilson of the University of Utah. 
In the author's absence, Joseph B. James of Mississippi State 
College for Women read the paper. Using sources uncovered 
in 1949, Mr. Wilson threw considerable light on the struggle 
for freedom of daily newspapers. As a result of the efforts of 
their Press Association of the Confederate States, military leaders 
made uncensored news available and Congress exempted printers 
from the draft and refused to change the copyright law. The 
association employed a superintendent who directed writers, sta- t 
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tioned at points of interest, to secure prompt and rapid dispatch 
of telegraphic news. The discussant, D. H. Gilpatrick, com- 
mended the writers for uncovering so much interesting informa- 
tion and raised some points on which more data are needed. 
Readers on the medicine and science program dealt with rather 
gloomy segments of their subjects. John Duffy of Louisiana 
State University discussed “Death in the American Colonies.” 
The prevailing ideas on medicine, sanitation, and public health 
were ineffective in preventing the ravages of diseases. But sin 
rather than ignorance was generally blamed for the short life 
span. The commenter, Richard H. Shryock, noted that dangers 
still confront the upper-age group and wars still threaten the 
young, that pain has not been banished, and that a number of 
factors account for the changed attitude toward death. William 
D. Postell, Louisiana State University School of Medicine, showed 
that experienced planters were more effective in arresting a 
threatening epidemic among their slaves than was the rationalis- 
tic medicine. To minimize the danger of such diseases, slave- 
owners drew up rules that stressed the value of cleanliness, 
uncontaminated drinking water, quarters for use during epi- 
demics, good nursing, vaccination, and quarantine. Southern 
plantations prospered partly because their owners guarded the 
health of their slaves. The discussant raised a number of perti- 
nent questions, offered additional generalizations, and commend- 
ed the author for the sources he used. Thomas P. Hughes of 
Sweet Briar College addressed himself to the part Southerners 
played in the inventive surge on which the industrial expansion 
of the 1880’s and 1890's rested. A fourth of the population of 
the nation took out only a seventeenth of the patents. A dis- 
proportionate number of these were granted to Texans and 
Kentuckians, while Carolinians and Mississippians always brought 
up the rear. Nor did the South, save in tobacco, yield its share 
of significant devices. Professor Hughes found a high degree 
of correlation between patents taken and per capita wealth, and 
that Dixie needed only to apply tools at hand. Mr. Shryock want- 
ed to know why people of Kentucky and Texas had led, if the 
quantity of inventions particularized indicates quality of indi- 
vidual genius, and was a Gatlin in Hartford a Southerner? 
There were two papers dealing with intellectual currents in 
the New South. Hal Bridges of the University of Colorado 
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showed that D. H. Hill was a significant leader in higher edu- 
cation. As president of the state university in Arkansas, he 
added agriculture and other practical subjects to the curriculum, 
wrested control of internal affairs from the board of trustees, 
increased enrollment, raised academic standards, and secured 
more adequate financial support from the state. After leaving 
Arkansas under pressure in 1884, he spent the last few years 
of his life as the popular president of a college in Milledgeville, 
Georgia. Hill attempted too much with too little. Benjamin 
F. Rogers, Florida State University, stimulated considerable dis- 
cussion with his “W. E. B. DuBois, Marcus Garvey, and the 
Pan-African Movement.” DuBois attempted to rescue the Negro 
from the difficult situation in which World War I left him through 
a series of congresses that were designed to prepare Africa to 
receive him. When DuBois failed, many Negroes turned to the 
more dynamic Marcus Garvey, who sought to stimulate pride 
in the race. He belittled reports of the Negro’s progress and 
even welcomed the hard lot of the race as a stimulant to emigra- 
tion. Liberated from the prison to which he had been sent for 
defrauding his people through a steamship line, he was able to 
extract funds from them for a second steamship company. Ne- 
groes failed to secure adequate leadership because of the inability 
of DuBois and Garvey to work together. The pertinent questions 
raised by the commenter, Carlyle Sitterson, helped to stimulate 
an uncommon amount of discussion from the floor. 

The progressive movement in the twentieth-century South was 
presented in three papers devoted to forward-looking white men. 
This session drew more than twice as many listeners as the one 
that featured a great educator and the strivings of two Negro : 
leaders. Robert C. Cotner of the University of Texas classified : 
James S. Hogg as a progressive because he enforced laws de- 
signed to curb corporations and cattle barons, drove forty “wild- : 
cat” insurance companies from the state, recovered and protected 
public school lands, and had a c..‘ef hand in writing the nation’s 
second antitrust law. Furthermore, Hogg favored rotaticn in ( 
office, equality of taxation, placing oil pipe lines under control 
of the state railway commission, dissolving insolvent corporations, 


regulating the issuance of securities by transportation companies, 
and opening government records to the public. He denounced ( 
nepotism and organized lobbies. James A. Tinsley’s “Progressive 
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Movement in Texas” was something of a continuation of Mr. 
Cotner’s paper. The University of Houston professor showed 
that Hogg Democrats and former Populists, with support of 
organized labor and the Farmer's Union, gained control in Texas 
in 1906. This regime renewed the rigid regulation of corpora- 
tions and imposed heavier taxes on them. It required life insur- 
ance companies to invest their reserves in the state, created a 
fire insurance rating board, enacted an effective banking code, 
required railroads to abolish free passes, and passed measures 
designed to aid agriculture, labor, and education. Other inno- 
vations occurred—the commission form of government, the direct 
primary, and a revamped system of penal administration. Pro- 
gressive government was only partially successful in preventing 
corporations from siphoning wealth from Texas and in aiding 
farmers and laborers. It actually denied the ballot and adequate 
educational opportunities to Negroes. The decline of progres- 
sivism in Texas stemmed from division among leaders, the pro- 
hibition issue, and failure to solve the tenancy problem. Joseph 
F. Steelman argued, contrary te a widely held view, that the 
Democrats who gained control in North Carolina in 1900 were 
illiberal. They represented the wealthy, urban interests that 
supported the Democratic party ostensibly because of its demand 
for white supremacy, but in reality to gain more freedom for busi- 
nesses having a public character. North Carolina has achieved 
its reputation as a progressive state in spite of, and not because 
of, the political changes wrought in 1900. The commenter, R. 
W. Steen, called attention to the humanitarian nature of true 
progressivism and warned of the danger of giving certain periods 
and individuals the label “progressive” or “conservative.” He 
illustrated his points effectively. 

The complimentary luncheon on Friday, given by the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Clemson and Winthrop colleges, and 
The Citadel, drew the record attendance of 415. The business 
session, over which President Francis B. Simkins presided, was 
conducted efficiently and is summarized in the Secretary-Treas- 
urer’s report in this issue of the Journal. 

Historians of the South like a fight, but the question, “Was 
the Old South Backward or Merely Different?” had an intimi- 
dating effect on participants. Some 250 observers, however, 
boldly appeared, probably hoping to hear some acrimonious 
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exchanges. Thomas P. Govan of Tulane University argued that 
slavery, rather than the incompatibility of capitalistic and agrar- 
ian economies, was the fundamental basis for the divisive feeling 
of sectionalism that culminated in secession and civil war. In 
accepting the results of that struggle, the restoration of the 
Union, and the ending of slavery, the South returned to its 
tradition and the concept of white supremacy which it shares 
with peoples of European origin. The New South differed from 
the Old only as the latter part of the nineteenth century differed 
from the earlier part. Most of the changes that occurred were 
merely continuations of movements that began before 1860. 
These alterations, in the main, reflect the economic and intel- 
lectual revolutions in the world as a whole. T. Conn Bryan of 
North Georgia State College found, in “The Relative Status of 
the Old South,” that the great planters were generally superior 
and their belief in the disparity among men was accepted. The | 
South was economically inferior to the North, commercially de- 
pendent and agriculturally backward, partly because of slavery. 
Although proportionately more of its white youth attended col- 
leges, its institutions of higher learning and its public schools 
were inferior. It lagged behind in literature, publishing, scholar- 
ship, and willingness to change. In “The Old South: State of 
Mind” one Southerner, Herman C. Nixon of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, using “secondary and tertiary sources,’ took a look at 
his grandparents. The differentiating features of the mind of 
the Old South stemmed from its labor system, its sophisticated 
agriculture, its geographic dynamics of expansion, and its close 
association with yeomen farmers, whence its planter class came. 
Its system of agriculture, more rural than agrarian, motivated 
the section to look backward for constitutional and philosophical 
arguments against interracial egalitarianism. The social and eco- 
nomic system of the region fostered the rise of giants in law, 
politics, jurisprudence, and military art, but not in literature. 
Interested more in creating colleges for the few than in main- 
taining secondary schools for the many, the section possessed 
“more than its share of those who could read Latin” but fewer 
than its portion who could read English. It emphasized “a sense 
of honor, however distorted, and a sense of leisure, however | 
thwarted.” It so stressed the art of living that observers awarded . | 
it the “palm” for the “cream of society.” : 
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Lyle N. McAlister of the University of Florida read the first 
of three papers on the Latin American program. As the military 
power in New Spain increased late in the eighteenth century, 
he showed, the regular army personnel and militia officers were 
answerable as defendants only before military tribunals. En- 
listed militiamen, on the contrary, were subject to military courts 
only in criminal cases. The existence of the fuero militar, its 
extension and abuses, produced a schism between military and 
other authorities that impeded the administration of justice. 
The fuero militar and the immunities it guaranteed encouraged 
a disregard for law and order and disrespect for royal authority 
and its courts. Finally, Mr. McAlister pointed out, the extraor- 
dinary military jurisdiction, along with the other prerogatives 
that the army enjoyed, fostered the growth of a privileged mili- 
tary class which had an unfortunate impact on New Spain and 
its successor, the republic of Mexico. Thomas Blossom of The 
Citadel presented an interesting paper on Antonio Marino, who 
spent seventeen years in nine different jails for writing The 
Rights of Man (1794). The wealthy Creole’s library played an 
important role in converting him from a royal official to a rev- 
olutionary republican leader. From his two thousand books, 
which did not include The Rights of Man, the prosecution sought 
evidence of the subversive nature of his ideas. The Marino 
case reveals the weakness of Spanish censorship in 1794 and 
the ease with which radical books and ideas circulated among 
wealthy Creoles and future revolutionaries. C. A. Hutchinson 
of the University of Virginia discussed “Mexican Federalists 
in the Texan Independence Movement.” He found that a number 
of opponents of Mexican Centralists owned land in Texas and 
sympathized with leaders there until their movement became 
one for independence. Then, only Lorenzo de Zavala supported 
the Texans. C. J. Billman, the commenter, pointed out the 
contributions of the papers, questioned the validity of some 
generalizations, and suggested others that might be made. He 
also indicated the need for further research on topics the readers 
lacked time to develop. 

The session on modern Europe demonstrated almost twice 
the drawing power of the Latin American program, but less 
than a third of that on the Old South. Turner W. Allen of 
Florence State Teachers College led off with “Canals in Late 
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Eighteenth-Century France.” This system of transportation, con- 
trary to a widely held opinion, was extensive and important. 
Information on the nature and extent of the canals’ operations 
is meager, but there are enough data to suggest their economic 
and military significance. Construction of the canal system, 
primarily a product of private enterprise during the Old Régime, 
was halted by the Revolution but completed in the nineteenth 
century. Robert H. Spiro, Jr. of Mississippi College traced the 
evolution of a second type of transportation in “McAdam and 
Engineering and Turnpike Reform after 1815.” McAdam first 
attracted attention with a memorial on highways and turnpike 
roads in 1811. Soon thereafter he became surveyor general of 
one of the leading British roads. As a builder and administrator, 
McAdam adhered to scientific methods and enlightened prin- 
ciples. R. John Rath of the University of Texas showed that 
the Austrian revolution of 1848 was a middle-class liberal and 
nationalist movement. When the extreme left in Vienna attempt- 
ed to change the cause into a democratic one, the more con- 
servative element deserted for the counterrevolution. At the 
same time, the refusal of Austro-Germans to surrender their 
dominance over subject nationalities caused some of the non- 
Germans to support the monarchy in suppressing the revolt in 
Vienna. Moderates in the city were hostile to the subject na- 
tionalities’ demand for autonomy or independence. Although 
the radical democrats favored the nationalist aspirations of Mag- 
yars, Italians, and Poles, they opposed the desires of the South 
Slavs and Czechs. An arrogant feeling of superiority and a fear 
that Russians were inciting the Slavs as a means of undermining 
German hegemony in Central Europe caused all factions in 
Vienna to unite in opposition to Slavic ambitions. Consequently, 
the Czechs and South Slavs joined the monarchy, considering 
it their only protector against German dominance, to defeat 
their imagined oppressors, only to lose their freedom in the end. 
The discussant, John F. Ramsey, devoted a short time to directing 
certain penetrating questions to the readers. 

More than three hundred attended the Association’s annual 
dinner Friday night to hear Francis B. Simkins of Longwood 
College deliver his presidential address, “Tolerating the South's 
Past,” which is published in this issue of the Journal. 

The South Carolina Historical Association and the South Caro- 
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lina Historical Society presented one of the three programs of- 
fered on Saturday morning. It centered on segments of the 
careers of three scholarly South Carolinians. Converse College’s 
Lillian Kibler discussed William Henry Trescot, a pioneer his- 
torian of American diplomacy and a diplomat of wide experience. 
He first attracted attention with a demand that the United States 
renounce isolationism and assume a place among the great pow- 
ers. His Diplomacy of the American Revolution won for him 
the secretaryship of the legation in London, a position he soon 
gave up to resume his writing. Although his most significant 
work, The Diplomatic History of the Administrations of Wash- 
ington and Adams, appeared in 1857, his talents were little used 
during the Civil War. After that struggle he served with dis- 
tinction in various diplomatic roles until 1889. Robert W. Barn- 
well was effectively handled by Daniel W. Hollis of the University 
of South Carolina. After being graduated from Harvard College 
in 1821, at the head of the class that included Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Barnwell studied law and served briefly in Congress 
before becoming a distinguished president of South Carolina 
College. After a brief period of retirement, he served successively 
in the United States Senate, the secession convention, as a com- 
missioner to Washington in 1861, in the Montgomery Convention, 
and in the Confederate Senate. He was chairman of the faculty 
of South Carolina College from 1865 to 1873 and was librarian 
of the college from 1877 to his death in 1882. Newton Jones 
of Presbyterian College found a worthy topic in William Plumer 
Jacobs, minister and humanitarian. Jacobs is remembered espe- 
cially as the founder of Thornwell Orphanage and Presbyterian 
College. To gain support for these institutions, he edited a 
magazine and published articles in religious periodicals. But 
these activities, together with preaching, did not prevent him 
from looking after “his village” (Clinton) and campaigning suc- 
cessfully for prohibition. J. H. Easterby, the discussant, noticed 
that this session lacked a theme. He stated that each paper 
grew out of research on a broader topic and that the topics 
chosen were effectively handled. 

The session on the ante-bellum Democratic party showed bet- 
ter drawing power than the two competing programs on Saturday 
morning. It featured interesting and influential politicians. Jo- 
seph G. Tregle, Jr. of Loyola University supplied significant data 
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on the rise of John Slidell as a Jacksonian Democrat in Louisiana. 
The politician, with the powerful aid of Edward Livingston, 
became district attorney for eastern Louisiana in 1829 and an 
instrument by which Livingston escaped an indebtedness to the 
United States. Martin Gordon, collector of the Port of New 
Orleans and boss of the party in Louisiana, was Slidell’s next 
teacher. After again being used, Slidell was driven from the 
party for ten lean years. He then emerged as the merciless 
political captain of history. The rise of Martin Van Buren’s 
political interests in the South was the subject of a paper by 
Joseph H. Harrison, Jr. of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The 
New Yorker became acceptable to the South because he com- 
mitted the administration to a suitable policy on internal im- 
provements, because he was a loyal champion of William H. 
Crawford and a close associate of other Southern leaders, and 
because he was charming and tactful. Then, too, on the tariff 
question he was protectionist enough to hold his New York 
followers, but moderate enough to avoid alienating Southerners. 
R. J. Ferguson of the University of Pittsburgh presented an 
informative paper on Robert J. Walker, a “mighty mite” among 
Southern Democrats, 1836-1848. The Mississippian first attracted 
national attention by championing the recognition and then the 
annexation of Texas. When the Whigs deserted John Tyler, the 
President gladly accepted Walker's support. Walker forged to 
the front in 1843 and 1844 when he made the annexation of 
Texas a political issue and engineered the elevation of James 
K. Polk over Van Buren. As Polk’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
he participated in the expansion of the United States, in lowering 
the tariff, and apparently distributed the patronage. Dean Porter 
Lee Fortune of Mississippi Southern College led the discussion. 

The session on education was one of the most lightly attended 
in the convention. This was due less to the two other sessions 
that met simultaneously than to the Saturday morning hour. 
Raleigh A. Suarez of Louisiana State University sketched the 
development of education in his state from 1812 to 1860. During 
the “Beneficiary Period,” 1811-1845, the state allotted money to 
schools that would admit indigent students without charge, but 
it allowed parishes to administer the schools. The beneficiary 
system failed because parents disliked the pauper label for their 
children, parish schools received less than their part of state 
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funds, the state contributed only money, and religion and lan- 
guage raised barriers. Real public schools began in 1845, when 
a state superintendent and one for each of the parishes were 
selected and schools began to receive support from the legislature 
and from the proceeds of public lands. In 1852 state schools 
were weakened when the general superintendent's functions 
were curtailed, and the office of parish superintendent was abol- 
ished. The schools suffered also from the hostility of influential 
people, including French Catholics in the South. Despite the 
relatively poor showing, public education in ante-bellum Louisi- 
ana established important precedents. Rufus C. Burleson, as 
Jack W. Gunn of Mississippi College presented him, was an 
eminent Baptist preacher and educator. While president of Bay- 
lor University, he broadened and liberalized the curriculum. His 
twenty-five years as president of Waco University were notable 
for a significant increase in enrollment and the admission of 
women students. The Baptists recognized his achievement by 
making him head of the consolidated Waco-Baylor University 
in 1886. Burleson was a leader also in secular education in 
Texas, serving as agent for the Peabody Fund and aiding in 
establishing Sam Houston Normal and the University of Texas. 
General Sam Houston was the preacher’s most notable convert. 
The Baptists and education in Texas had another effective his- 
torian in E. Bruce Thompson of Baylor University, author of a 
paper on William Carey Crane. Crane left a deep impression 
on a dozen or more institutions in seven states and pioneered in 
female, normal, theological, and Negro education. He aided in 
establishing teachers’ associations, historical societies, public 
schools, and state universities. A decided individualist, he was 
a center of personal, denominational, and sectional rivalries. He 
wrote a scholarly life of Sam Houston, but was so factious that 
he disrupted schools and churches. Like Burleson, he served 
as president of Baylor University and assisted in movements 
leading to the founding of Sam Houston Normal, the University 
of Texas, and the state teachers’ association. Thompson con- 
sidered Crane one of the greatest educators of Texas. The dis- 
cussant, William H. Cartwright, critically noted the authors’ 
sources, having sampled those he could, and referred to some 
omitted ones. He penetratingly weighed interpretations made in 
the papers, occasionally disagreeing with them, but commending 
the writers’ organization and literary style. 
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Secretary- Treasurer 


By BENNETT H. WALL 


‘he SOUTHERN HistTorRicAL ASSOCIATION ROUNDS OUT 
the twentieth year of its existence on sound financial footing 
and with a relatively stable and active membership. The growth 
of the organization during the last twenty years may be attributed 
to the earnest efforts of its members and to the stimulation of 
interest in history performed both by the Journal of Southern 
History and by the annual meetings of the Association. 

The officers of the Association for the twentieth year are: 
president, Francis B. Simkins, Longwood College; vice-president, 
Bell I. Wiley, Emory University; and secretary-treasurer, Ben- 
nett H. Wall, University of Kentucky. The members of the 
Executive Council in addition to the above-named officers are: 
Avery O. Craven, Ollinger Crenshaw, J. Merton England, Allen 
J. Going, Kathryn Abbey Hanna, John R. Hubbard, Weymouth 
T. Jordan, James W. Silver, J. Carlyle Sitterson, and C. Vann 
Woodward. By provision of the constitution Bell I. Wiley suc- 
ceeds to the presidency for 1955. 

The Journal of Southern History has maintained its excellent 
scholarly rating among learned periodicals. It remains the major 
accomplishment over the twenty-year life of the Association. The 
University of Kentucky is continuing its sponsorship of the Journal 
at considerable expense. The Association is thoroughly appre- 
ciative of this consideration and of the courtesy shown to the 
organization through this action. The managing editor has rec- 
ommended and the Council has approved the appointment of 
Arthur S. Link of Northwestern University and Thomas P. Govan 
of Tulane University to the Board of Editors for four-year terms, 
replacing Rembert W. Patrick of the University of Florida and 
James C. Bonner of the Georgia State College for Women, whose 
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terms expire in 1954. At the meeting of the Executive Council 
on November 12, 1954, the Council went on record as requesting 
institutions and organizations desiring to sponsor meetings of 
the Association to make such bids two years in advance. By this 
decision, the meeting places for 1956 and 1957 will be selected 
by the Council at the twenty-first annual meeting in November 
1955. 

The invitation of Memphis State College and of Southwestern 
College at Memphis to hold the annual meeting at Memphis in 
1955 was renewed, and the Council voted to hold the meeting 
there on November 10, 11, and 12, 1955. 

The secretary would like to take this opportunity to point out 
that through a mix-up in account numbers at the University of 
Kentucky Post Office, that has now been corrected, $150 charge 
incurred in 1953 has been added to this year’s postage in the 
financial statement. This, as well as increased postal rates, ex- 
plains the high cost of mailing. The cost of postage as well as 
that for additional clerical help will continue to mount if the 
members fail to notify the secretary of changes of address. There 
are, at the present time, more than fifty-five members who have 
not informed the secretary of their change of address. These 
and other forgetful members have cost the Association consider- 
ably more by return postage on their Journals than the total 
mailing cost of the first three numbers to the entire membership. 
Few members are so keenly aware as the editor and the secretary 
of the increasing demands placed upon the time of both by such 
errors of omission. The average cost of printing and mailing 
each copy of the Journal is approximately sixty-five cents, and 
the average charge for returning a Journal because of inaccurate 
or incorrect address is thirty-five cents, including remailing to 
a corrected address. By order of the Council a policy has been 
installed which will protect our back files and one that will 
switch the burden of such charges to the negligent members. 
In the future when any member fails to notify of change of ad- 
dress, all charges incurred in the handling of his Journal are to 
be assumed by that member before the missing number is sent. 
Unfortunately, there is no way provided to charge for the time 
involved in the office of the secretary in correcting such errors. 
Nor is there, for some members, any balm for the irritation pro- 


duced by this added charge. 
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The operation of the secretary's office continues to be both 
a pleasure and a headache, requiring the combined qualities of 
both Sergeant Joe Friday and Herbert Hoover. For example, 
during the year three standard post office change-of-address 
cards, all unsigned, were received, and the proper changes were 
made after detective work on street numbers in the state files. 
One other change-of-address form, mailed from Birmingham, 
was blank, having neither name nor old nor new address. This 
change has not been made. It should be pointed out that, ex- 
clusive of billing and other business procedures, a conservative 
estimate of the number of letters received and answered by form 
or directly in the office of the secretary in the course of a year 
would exceed one thousand. This year they ranged from requests 
for the best biography of Jefferson Davis to a list of the indi- 
viduals massacred at Bryan’s Station in Kentucky. It is fitting 
and proper that all such correspondence should receive a prompt 
and courteous reply. The secretary requests that members who 
write for information be patient in view of the volume of such 
requests. 

In the effort to speed collection of dues from all members, 
bills were erroneously sent to two life members at the beginning 
of the year. Even though this error was caught shortly after the 
dues cards were mailed, but too late to be corrected, both mem- 
bers courteously replied. On the other hand more than two 
hundred members failed to answer three such notices and were 
dropped from our roster. A collection letter stridently worded 
to attract attention was answered by 153 members, usually with 
an accompanying note pointing out defections in earlier mail 
service. Several members were highly indignant that such action 
to collect had been resorted to and were indignantly outspoken 
in their replies. But the 153 paid their dues. Despite the listing 
of the meeting place and dates on all dues cards and in the 
Journal, thirty-one members wrote in September and October to 
ascertain both the dates and meeting place. 

On December 31, 1953, the number of paid-up members was 
1,598. Professor J. Harvey Young and his membership committee 
are to be commended for their work in adding more than one 
hundred new members to the membership during the ten months 
they were active. However, in addition to the deaths reported 
in the following paragraph, thirty-seven members resigned and 
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forty-one were dropped for nonpayment of dues. Without the 
excellent work of such committees membership in the Association 
would dwindle. 

On December 31, 1954, there were 1,628 paid-up members 
and exchanges in the Southern Historical Association. Of these, 
26 are life members, 73 are exchanges, and 115 are new members. 
Nevada still remains the only state beyond the influence and 
orbit of the Southern Historical Association. There are fourteen 
foreign countries represented in the Association membership. 
States having seventy or more members are: North Carolina, 
122; Alabama, 119; Tennessee, 116; Georgia, 111; Virginia, 100; 
South Carolina, 93; Texas, 89; Florida, 83; and Louisiana, 78. 
During the year the death of seven members has been reported. 
They are: E. Ennalls Berl, Wilmington, Delaware; E. Y. Chapin, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; James Calvert Durant of Tampa, Flor- 
ida; Alfred W. Garner of Mississippi State College, State College, 
Mississippi; David Williams Lattimer of Granville, Ohio; A. M. 
Shaw, Jr., of Centenary College, Shreveport, Louisiana; and 
Charles $. Sydnor of Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 

The secretary would like to express his appreciation for co- 
operation in all the affairs of the Association to the president, 
Francis B. Simkins; to the program chairman, Ottis C. Skipper; 
to the local arrangements chairman, R. H. Wienefeld, and to 
the editor, J. Merton England. It was their assistance that made 
possible the on-schedule appearance of the program. Their co- 
operation in all matters concerning the Association has made the 
work of the secretary much easier. 

At the business meeting of the Association on November 12, 
1954, the Association elected James W. Patton of the University 
of North Carolina as vice-president. Edward Younger of the 
University of Virginia and Robert C. Cotner of the University 
of Texas were elected members of the Executive Council to re- 
place Ollinger Crenshaw of Washington and Lee University and 
J. Carlyle Sitterson of the University of North Carolina, whose 
terms expire in 1954. At the business session the Association also 
adopted an amendment to the By-Laws: “The executive council 
is authorized to provide for student memberships and to establish 
annual dues of less than $4.00 for student members.” In ac- 
cordance with this authorization, the Executive Council made 
provision for student memberships in the Association with annual 
dues of three dollars. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


Balance as of December 31, 1953: 
Investments: 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
es 
7 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 ..............00000. 5,180.00 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
A See ee 370.00 
3 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series J, @ $720.00 .............000000 2,160.00 
Interest accrued but not 
collected, 1944-1953 .............00 509.00 


Total Investments ............ccccceeeeeeeee $11,919.00 
Checking account, First National Bank, 
Lexington, Ky. (December 31, 1953) 2,506.75 


SII icsstesiiciausesbanpiibameniieanibiiniiabis 

Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1954: 
Annual dues collected .................... $6,124.87 

Sale of reprints, extra copies, and 

back numbers of Journal of 
Southern History .......c.scescseeeeee: 474.00 
Advertising in Journal ...............00. 229.50 

Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 

but not collected (to December 


8 Eee 481.00 
Net receipts from Columbia meet- 


ES RE oe OO nee 136.84 
ION i scststinthintininicattaiintcs 


Total to be accounted for .......... 
Disbursements, January 1-December 31, 1954: 
Printing: 

February, May, and August, 1954, 

Journal of Southern History ...... $4,273.00 
Envelopes, stationery, labels, and 

0 LOA TT eT 120.75 
Index and title page to Vols. 

XVIII and XIX, Journal of 


$14,425.75 


$ 7,446.21 


$21,871.96 
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| Southern History  ......c.ccceeeeeees 542.00 
Be I in cicctnatehcciiictnnntaien $ 4,935.75 
Miscellaneous expenses: 
Mailing deposits ................scsscecesees $ 250.00 
I I satrscitetsteininiescnssschieciiaas 150.00 
Supplies, cards, and office equip- 
IED sciseininiitiinscrinsatchenceiialniajlianiatiababiiante 45.20 


Miscellaneous postage, freight, 
telegrams, and telephone calls .. 96.74 
Student assistants for sorting, ar- 
ranging, and wrapping Journal 
of Southern History, Vol. XIX... 32.00 
University of Kentucky Steno- 
| graphic Bureau for plates and 


| I steiiniescctiaceaieciadibeiaiitiacsiaia isons 93.41 
| Refunds on overpaid and can- 
CENCE BOODUTEE cnceverccssresccssstereseres 1.80 
Clerical and stenographic assist- 
CIE siccserinstvicsiictingliticienininibetaiiaiiinitniae 480.00 
Postal and mailing account, mem- 
bership committee (incomplete) 25.19 
Program committee expenses ........ 13.68 
Total miscellaneous expenses .... $ 1,188.02 
| Other expenses: 
Secretary's stipend. .............:.scceseees $ 500.00 
Total other expenses .................. $ 500.00 
Total disbursements ................... $ 6,623.77 
Balance as of December 31, 1954 ........ $15,248.19 


| DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Investments: 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
ie eal $3,700.00 
7 U.S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 .................... 5,180.00 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
BOE D Sciicsehnteinsiniciininiadiiiaiiiite 370.00 
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3 U.S. Savings Bonds, 


Series J, @ $720.00 ...............0000 2,160.00 
Interest accrued but not 
collected, 1944-1954 0... 990.00 
Total investments ........................ $12,400.00 
Checking account, First National Bank, 
Lexington, Ky. (December 31, 1954) 2,848.19 


NN aici le $15,248.19 








Notes and Documents 


FREEMAN, HISTORIAN OF THE CIVIL 
WAR: AN APPRAISAL 


By T. HARRY WILLIAMS 


= BEFORE HIS LIFE HAD ENDED, DouGLAS FREEMAN 
had become a name and a legend.' To him was accorded the 
rare honor of being accepted, while still alive, as a great his- 
torian, as the authority in his field and of having his works 
acclaimed as classics that would endure permanently. Undoubt- 
edly he was the most widely known writer of our times on the 
Civil War and perhaps the most widely bought. He may have 
been the most widely read. A surprisingly large number of lay 
readers seem to have plowed through at least a part of his 
volumes. In the last fifteen years most members of the reading 
public, if asked to name the best military historian of the Civil 
War, would have answered without hesitation, “Freeman.” Most 
of the professors would have given the same reply. His tre- 
mendous volumes were received with deferential respect by the 
academic world. Only a few raised their voices to criticize, and 
these for the most part spoke in private and not in print. He 
sat in Richmond surrounded by a vast admiration without paral- 
lel in modern historiography. 

Now, before his myth hardens into an unchangeable mold, 
seems an appropriate time to evaluate him and his work. I will 
discuss his books about Lee and Lee’s lieutenants under three 
headings: the case for Freeman, the weaknesses of Freeman, 

1 This essay is based upon a paper given at the joint meeting of of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association with the American Historical Association in 
Chicago, December 28, 1953. I wish to record my thanks to Mr. Bruce Catton, 
editor of American Heritage, and Professor Robert H. Woody, Duke University, 
for providing me with stimulating suggestions about the subject. They are not, 


however, to be charged with the opinions here expressed. Both of them, and par- 
ticularly Professor Woody, would disagree with much that I have written. 
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and finally what might be termed the basis of Freeman or the 
basic quality of his work. 

First in any listing of Freeman’s virtues must be his literary 
style. Here was a historian who knew how to write. His pages 
are marked by grace, clarity, and eloquence. There are passages 
of vivid, moving action (Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg in R. E. 
Lee) and others of haunting, moving beauty (the surrender at 
Appomattox in the same work). Freeman employed devices 
that only a literary master knows when and how to use. He had 
a talent for ending a chapter with a sentence that not only 
provided a transition to the next but also sustained the mood 
of the whole work. An example is the manner in which he con- 
cluded the chapter dealing with operations in 1864: “. . . surely, 
when the last December sun of 1864 set over the Petersburg 
defenses it brought the twilight of the Confederacy.”? It may 
be conceded that his subject lent itself to, even demanded, the 
use of techniques that evoked a mood of sadness and impending 
doom. He was writing about that most appealing of tragic 
themes, the man who goes down to defeat battling against great 
odds. (Interestingly enough, his favorite adjective to describe 
the condition of the Southern cause at a given moment, repeated 
over and over in every volume, is “dark.”) He rose to the re- 
quirements of his subject. Some of his chapters, such as “The 
Sword of Robert E. Lee” and “The Pattern of a Life,” meet the 
standards of history as a form of literature. 

A second strong point of Freeman’s was his great sense of 
fairness and honesty. He tried to be objective and usually was. 
He did not, however, write without feeling. The Civil War was 
fought by passionate men. The historian of the war, to really 
tell the story, has to catch some of their passion. Freeman could 
feel as they felt. One gets the impression that Freeman said to 
himself: “I am going to be impartial. I will tell the truth, even 
about Lee.” But he tried to tell the truth without wounding 
anybody. Here there is a curious parallel between Freeman and 
his hero. Lee was notoriously humble in dealing with other 
people whether they were his superiors or his subordinates. With 
the latter he was particularly tender. When he criticized a 
subordinate in a report, he usually did so with a vagueness that 
makes it difficult to determine what he was getting at. That is, 


2 R. E. Lee (4 vols., New York, 1934-1935), III, 524. 
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he tried to tell the truth without hurting. Freeman, in discussing 
Lee’s relations with his colleagues, remarks that the general was 
“a gentleman in every impulse.” Was this habit of consideration 
a weakness? asks Freeman. He answers that it was “a positive 
weakness.”* It is evident, however, that he considers it a proper 
kind of weakness for a man like Lee to have had; more iron in 
Lee would have been unfitting. Likewise there is no dash and 
slash in Freeman. Several times he says that it is beyond the 
function of a Lee biographer to criticize the skill of Lee’s op- 
ponents or to compare Lee with other generals. Why should 
he not have done so? Such comparisons would seem necessary 
in order to understand Lee and his war. But a gentleman his- 
torian speaks the hard truth no more than a gentleman general. 
The quality of Freeman’s which has been most censured is his 
attention to detail. Readers complain that they get lost in the 
rich abundance of his items; critics ask why he saw fit to record 
the state of the weather on a night when Lee did something. The 
answer to these complaints is that Freeman decided to tell the 
complete story of Lee. Unless the validity of his decision is open 
to question, the detail has to be accepted. Considering Lee’s 
stature as an historical figure, Freeman seems to have decided 
correctly. There is much to be said for having the full record 
of Lee set down where the patient reader can work it out for 
himself. It has been conjectured that Freeman knew much more 
than he told. Probably so. At least he did not get lost in the 
detail which he presented. He could rise above it to grasp and 
describe the bigger picture: the growth of Lee as a general or 
the developing strategic features of a particular campaign. 
Much of the criticism of Freeman’s detail is really criticism 
of a kind of detail that is unfamiliar to many readers. Americans 
have been strangely reluctant to study seriously the history of 
war. Most reluctant have been the academicians. I have heard 
professors complain that they cannot understand Freeman and 
other military writers because they get confused by the multi- 
plicity of names: Smith’s division moved up on the right, Brown’s 
regiment moved to the left, and so forth. The same professors 
will run riot in their own writings about elections, minor poli- 
ticians, caucuses, factions, and subfactions. Their detail is as 
massive as Freeman’s, but it seems less monolithic because it is 
3 Ibid., 1, 459, 552-53. 
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familiar and couched in a familiar jargon. The reader who knows 
something about the war to begin with will not find that Free- 
man’s volumes are overloaded with facts. In Lee’s Lieutenants 
the detail is kept to a minimum. Some people have been turned 
away from Freeman because they tried to read a volume or two 
at a stretch. The cumulative effect of the detail in such cases is, 
of course, appalling. The best way to take military history is, 
like any other kind, in small, well-chewed bites. 

Lastly, any table of Freeman’s credits must include a tribute 
to his scholarship, which was of a high order. He used and 
mastered a tremendous number and variety of sources. The 
military documents of the Civil War are as difficult a set of 
sources as any historian ever had to use: incomplete, contra- 
dictory, and frequently inaccurate. From a number of conflicting 
accounts the historian has to try to reconstruct an approximately 
truthful story of what actually happened. Frequently he has to 
solve the problem of when something happened: At what time 
was an important order sent or received? The documents disagree 
or do not say at all. The historian has to deduce the time from 
other events mentioned by the generals in the case or by their 
subordinates. Freeman excelled in this type of reconstruction. 
Anyone who wishes to realize the appalling confusion in the 
documents has only to turn to the pages in Lee's Lieutenants, I, 
where Freeman examines such controversies as whether Beaure- 
gard’s battle order before First Manassas was distributed to the 
regimental commanders and whether Ewell received Beaure- 
gard’s order to cross Bull Run in the same battle. Freeman’s 
analyses of these disputed points and of others are models of 
historical criticism and of historical detective work. Every his- 
torian of the war who has to describe a battle will find his task 
immeasurably easier if Freeman has worked it over first. 

One quality of Freeman’s that I think is a weakness is consid- 
ered by his admirers to be one of his strong points. This is his “fog 
of war” theory. In a battle a general knows only a part of what 
is happening. He may not know where the enemy is or what he 
is planning; he may not know completely even the movements 
of his own forces. He operates in a fog of the unknown. This 
fog is a reality, said Freeman, and therefore the most scientific 
method is to write from the viewpoint of the general. That is, 
you tell the reader only what the general knew at a particular 
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moment. In R. E. Lee, the reader, with a few exceptions, stays 
with Lee; he sees what Lee saw and no more. Curiously enough, 
in view of the criticism of his detail, Freeman says that one 
reason he adopted the fog theory was to avoid confusing detail; 
by restricting the story to Lee he hoped to simplify it.* 

Freeman’s bold decision to describe battles as they appeared 
to Lee has been compared to Lee’s own audacity. Freeman’s 
admirers claim that his technique produces a powerful dramatic 
impact and a story of superior literary artistry. Their argument 
can be illustrated by a hypothetical incident. Let us say that 
in a battle Lee saw an enemy force approaching on his right. 
Not knowing its size, he took vigorous measures to meet it. Now, 
say Freeman’s defenders, if at any point in his narrative the 
historian lets the reader know that the enemy force was small, 
he ruins the effect of the whole episode. The reader must not 
know until Lee knows. To all of which, the answer is that drama 
and artistry are not necessarily the most important things in a 
description of a battle. The military biographer is depicting a 
scene in which his subject plays a dominating role. He has to 
tell enough of the scene to make the role intelligible. If he has 
to sacrifice drama in the process, so be it. After all, he is recount- 
ing an historical episode, not writing a story for the Saturday 
Evening Post. If a political historian writing about Eisenhower 
in the 1952 election were to adopt Freeman’s method, he would 
leave out much of what the Republicans did and most of what 
the Democrats did. He would also leave out a necessary part 
of his story. 

Freeman’s “fog of war” device is likely to confuse even a 
fairly well-informed reader. As an illustration, take his applica- 
tion of it to Lee’s pursuit of the Union army as it retreated from 
the York to the James in the Seven Days. Here is a vast, chaotic 
operation, puzzling to all but the specialists. Probably nine out 
of ten people cannot understand it unless they are told some- 
thing about the general movements. Freeman almost ignores 
the Federals and does not even relate fully what all the units 
in Lee’s command were doing. His whole account tends to 
break apart in his hands. By insisting on remaining at head- 
quarters with Lee, he fails to give a clear and complete picture 


4 Ibid., I, ix. 
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of Lee’s campaign and hence of Lee himself. It is probable 
that many people who complain that they get lost in Freeman’s 
detail are really lost in the fog of his presentation. 

A second weakness of Freeman’s is that he was a little too 
worshipful of Lee. Somebody has said that he always approached 
Lee on his knees. This is an exaggeration. He was more like 
the little girl in Richmond who came home from Sunday School 
and said, “Mama, I can never remember. Was General Lee in 
the Old Testament or the New Testament?” Although on oc- 
casion Freeman was capable of pointing out Lee’s mistakes and 
deficiencies, he was more likely to concern himself with making 
excuses for his hero. Thus, in analyzing the reasons why Lee 
failed to destroy the Union army in the Seven Days, Freeman 
emphasized the lack of good maps, inadequate artillery, and a 
poor staff. It comes as something of a shock to hear Freeman 
say blandly that in the reorganization after the Seven Days Lee 
did nothing to remedy these shortcomings. Freeman speculates 
that Lee did not act because he realized Confederate success 
depended on utilizing the resources at hand without waiting to 
perfect them and that much had to be left to chance. Freeman’s 
guess may be correct, of course, but it is just as possible that 
Lee did not understand the importance of certain branches of a 
modern army. 

Freeman's tendency to worship Lee resulted in several chap- 
ters in the R. E. Lee that are open to serious question. In the 
section on Chancellorsville he stated that Lee had it within his 
power to destroy Hooker’s army and was prevented from doing 
so only by the threat of the Federals at Fredericksburg to his 
right rear. His conclusion was based almost entirely on Con- 
federate sources and seems to me to be at complete variance 
with the facts. Certainly the Union corps commanders never 
dreamed that their 70,000 massed men were in danger of de- 
struction from 43,000 Confederates. 

Perhaps the chapters that have been most criticized are those 
on Gettysburg. Here Freeman contended that Lee could have 
carried Cemetery Ridge on July 2 because the Federal army 
was not as yet concentrated and that Longstreet’s pigheaded 
slowness was largely responsible for the Confederate failure. 
In Lee’s Lieutenants, after more study and reflection, he re- 
tracted these statements. In discussing the causes of Confederate 
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defeat at Gettysburg in R. E. Lee, he listed such factors as the 
absence of Stuart, Longstreet’s delays, and the failure of Ewell 
to move. Here he exhibited a too common characteristic of 
Southern historians—that of assuming that the Confederates pos- 
sessed the complete power to determine the outcome of a battle. 
This weakness too he corrected in Lee’s Lieutenants. He named 
what he considered to be the mistakes of the Confederates and 
then added: There were 90,000 Yankees on Cemetery Ridge. 
Of course, it is to Freeman’s credit that he could admit errors 
and modify earlier beliefs. 

The weakest section in R. E. Lee is, in my opinion, chapter 
twenty-four in Volume III. Freeman has just finished describing 
the maneuvering after Cold Harbor in which Grant disappeared 
from Lee’s front and eventually turned up at Petersburg. Free- 
man then writes a chapter that is almost pure special pleading 
to prove that Lee was at no time deceived as to Grant’s intentions. 
Lee was partially deceived because he thought that Grant was 
trying to get into Richmond. The last thing that Grant wanted 
was to bring on a fight near the Richmond defenses. He was 
trying to entice Lee into a battle in the open. Lee did not 
understand Grant’s purpose and neither, apparently, did Free- 
man. Freeman seems reluctant to admit that in Grant Lee had 
met his match. This chapter lowers the quality of the entire 
volume, which is in other respects one of the finest in the set. 
Freeman came close to arguing that whatever Lee did was right 
because he was Lee. 

A third weakness of Freeman’s is that he did not realize that 
the Civil War was the first of the modern wars. It marked a 
transition from the older, leisurely, limited-objective kind of war 
to the all-out for keeps, ruthless, total war of modern times. In 
this respect Freeman was as unmodern-minded as Lee. Both 
abhorred economic warfare as needless cruelty. In discussing 
Lee’s reception of the news that McClellan had been removed 
as commander of the Army of the Potomac, Freeman quotes 
Lee as saying that he was sorry because he and McClellan 
understood each other so well. Freeman then adds: “He was 
sorry too that a man who had always conducted operations with 
science and humanity was supplanted by one whose respect for 
principle he had no means of determining until Burnside should 
begin field operations.”> This is the old tournament notion of 
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war. Did Freeman expect Burnside to send Lee a brochure 
announcing how he was going to fight? 

Freeman's concept of war is displayed to the full in his de- 
scription of the opening of the battle of Fredericksburg. The 
Federals were trying to lay a pontoon bridge over the Rappa- 
hannock so they could cross to attack the Confederates. Southern 
troops posted themselves in houses along the river front and 
proceeded to pick off the men working on the bridge. Finally 
the Federal high command, in order to root out the sharpshoot- 
ers, ordered artillery to open on the houses. The guns fired into 
the dwellings “indiscriminately,” writes Freeman. “The cruelty 
of it” aroused Lee. He exclaimed that the Federals loved to 
destroy the weak.® It is evident that Freeman too was aroused. 
The implications of his account are fascinating. Apparently it 
was perfectly scientific and humane for the Confederates to get 
in the houses and kill people, but it became cruelty when the 
Federals tried to get them out. What did he expect the Yankees 
to do—continue to let their men get killed or call off the battle? 
Maybe he thought that they should have taken the time to 
examine the houses and determine which ones held soldiers and 
which were empty! 

A final weakness of Freeman’s is that he does not relate Lee’s 
military thought and actions to military developments before 
and after the war. He does not place Lee, a great general, in 
the nexus of American military history. His treatment of Lee 
lacks perspective. As an example, increased firepower was chang- 
ing the nature of war. A strong force protected by field fortifi- 
cations or trenches was almost impregnable against frontal assault 
by attacking infantry. The old style of advancing in regular 
lines was becoming suicidal. New and more flexible tactical 
formations were called for. There is hardly a hint of any of this 
in Freeman’s accounts of Lee’s attacks at Malvern Hill and Get- 
tysburg. Surely the revolutionary military changes in which Lee 
was an actor are a part of the Lee story. In Freeman’s volumes 
it is as though Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia are 
wrenched out of the context of military history to be presented 
brilliantly in a kind of historical void. 

Perhaps the best way to summarize Freeman as a historian is 


5 Ibid., Il, 428. 
6 Ibid., Il, 446. 
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to say that he was a Virginia gentleman writing about a Virginia 
gentleman. He could understand Lee because he was like Lee. 
The limitations of Lee are also the limitations of Freeman. As 
Lee’s military genius was restricted because he was a Virginia 
gentleman, so are Freeman’s historical talents. The problem of 
Freeman cannot be separated from the problem of Lee. 

Lee persisted always in viewing the war as primarily an affair 
of Virginia. Operations in other theaters were almost a kind of 
side show. Freeman saw the war in the same way. In discussing 
the favorable situation Lee had created in Virginia as a result 
of Second Manassas, Freeman writes that this had been achieved 
when the Confederates on other fronts “had been able to do 
nothing to relieve the pressure on Virginia.” Needless to say, 
the commanders in Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, and other places were not charged with the mission 
of lightening the pressure on Virginia. Again, in describing Lee 
when he crossed the Potomac as the invasion of Pennsylvania 
started, Freeman refers to him as “the man who carried his 
nation’s hopes.”* The hopes of the Confederacy at that moment 
rested as heavily on Braxton Bragg and John Pemberton as they 
did on the Virginian. The hills around Vicksburg and Chatta- 
nooga were as fateful as those in Pennsylvania. 

Because Freeman is like Lee, he did not quite see the tre- 
mendous importance of Lee’s motivation in joining the Con- 
federacy. Nor was he quite able to explain why Lee did so. In 
discussing Lee’s decision to go with the South, he speaks about 
Lee’s faith, about something deep in his heart, about the spirit 
of Virginia: “He did not stop . . . to reason out the nature of 
his feeling, which was instinctive.” Lee was a strange, almost 
a baffling creature. He did not believe in slavery and he did not 
believe in secession, yet he elected to fight to defend both be- 
cause his state seceded. He went into the war and waged war 
in almost an unthinking way. The pull of his home state—its 
houses, its soil, its rivers, its people—overpowered his mental or 
rational nature. He could not analyze this pull, nor could he 
resist it. Freeman understood Lee’s feeling, but he did not 
realize that it constituted a tragic limitation in the man. The 

7 Ibid., 11, 343. 


8 Ibid., Ill, 52. 
9 Thid., 1, 404, 416. 
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emotion that impelled Lee into the war also influenced the way 
he fought. He fought for Virginia. Freeman did not recognize 
Lee’s limitation because to him too the war is in Virginia. It did 
not occur to him to examine the effects of Lee’s preoccupation 
with Virginia on total Confederate strategy. Nor did he see the 
tragic result of Lee’s limitation. In the end, all the brilliance 
and fortitude of the greatest Confederate general availed little 
to save his country. It fell to pieces behind his back, and most 
of his efforts in Virginia went for nothing. 
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County Court Records of Accomack-Northampton, Virginia, 1632- 
1640. Edited by Susie M. Ames. With a prefatory note by 
Francis S. Philbrick. American Legal Records, Volume 7. (Wash- 
ington: American Historical Association, 1954. Pp. Ixxii, 189. 
$7.50. ) 


This publication is the first volume of the oldest continuous court 
records in America, those of the Eastern Shore of Virginia, now 
Accomack and Northampton counties. A study of the administration 
of justice in its colonial origins shows the definite transplanting of 
familiar local court customs from England. “Either there was memory 
or there was a form-book of proceedings in the old popular courts; 
for the Virginia record carries plain evidence of descent from those 
medieval courts,” explains Professor Philbrick in his prefatory note. 
Unlike previous volumes of the American Legal Records, this one 
contains no technical legal introduction, the “exceeding informality” 
of the record making it unnecessary. 

Dr. Ames, respected as the recognized authority on this area of 
colonial Virginia, and a wise choice as editor, has written the intro- 
ductory essay. She has carefully analyzed the contents of the court 
records, given pertinent biographical material, and furnished a sum- 
mary background of the political, economic, and social events that 
the court records clearly document. 

The editor discusses the men who headed the courts—the commis- 
sioners, later (in 1661) called justices of the peace. Selected because 
of qualities of leadership and experience, they served with integrity, 
ruling when the occasion warranted against their own colleagues. 
They were of mature age, landowners whose average holdings were 
1,944 acres, but whose possessions ranged from 150 to 5,250 acres, 
interested in practical politics, and who served as vestrymen of the 
established church. Accenting the last fact is the inclusion of the 
minutes of two vestry meetings in the records. 

The chief source of litigation was debt, “the common denominator 
of the colonist,” his “constant shadow in the New World.” Consider- 
able “sociological jurisprudence” was exercised in cases concerning 
land disputes, ships and boats, master-servant labor relations, and 
numerous suits about manners and morals in which the church-state 
association was evident. Some of the cases of immorality were re- 
lated in testimony that would be deleted in contemporary accounts, 
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except in lurid exposés, but which reflected the earthy language of 
that day. Administrative duties of the court are listed, and the rec- 
ords give the examples. 

In a very real sense this book exists today because of Henry Bag- 
well. As the first clerk, he began this account in his flowing and 
regular writing, in neat, double-spaced entries, but, noticeably, with 
a minimum of capital letters. “By faithful performance of his duty, 
doubtless often a prosaic and tedious task, he set a precedent for his 
successors in office and also made it possible for future generations 
to ualock a storehouse of historical and legal material.” The cluttered 
pages of his successor, George Dawe, continued the records. 

Now, in this handsomely printed volume, we are privileged to 
sample the flavor of court days. We read of that day in May 1638 
when “It is thought Fitt and soe ordered that Samuel Powell for 
purloyninge of a payre of breeches and other things from the house 
of Capt. John Howe deceased shall pay Fower dayes worke to Elias 
Tayler with all charges of Court and the Sheriffes Fees.” Or we read 
of the will probated in the 1630’s with the inventory of the decedent's 
estate containing “Sixtine pounds nintine shillings Starling,” tobacco, 
corn, and “Two shutes of apparrell.” These court records do not lack 
the touch of humanity. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia WituiAM H. Serer 


Indians of the Southern Colonial Frontier: The Edmond Atkin Report 
and Plan of 1755. Edited with an introduction by Wilbur R. 
Jacobs. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1954. 
Pp. xxxviii, 108. Maps, illustrations, bibliographical note. $5.00.) 


It has been the not wholly undeserved fate of Edmond Atkin to be 
remembered, when remembered at all, merely as the inept predecessor 
of John Stuart as Superintendent of Southern Indians. What history 
has forgotten, or has never known, is that Atkin owed his unfitting 
appointment to a solicited “Report and Plan” made to the Board of 
Trade in 1755 while a member of the South Carolina Council. An 
attested copy of this document preserved among the Loudoun Papers 
in the Huntington Library is here published for the first time. The 
book has an introduction by the editor giving the highlights of Atkin’s 
career and the salient points of his Report and Plan. 

In his Report Councillor Atkin dealt chiefly with the French efforts 
to gain the allegiance of the Southern Indians, with the state of the 
Indian trade, and with the disposition and attitude of the Indians 
themselves. It is evident that, from conviction or for propaganda, he 
overestimated the success, and even the ambition, of the French. 
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Neither Fort Toulouse among the Creeks nor Fort Tombecbe among 
the Choctaw exerted any such influence as Atkin asserts, although, 
as the Report notes, the former was useful as a center of service and 
the latter in embarrassing English attempts at trade. Both garrisons 
were in effect hostages. A reading of the French records fails to 
confirm Atkin’s view that the Alabama and Tombigbee (which he calls 
Chactawhatchee) rivers gave the French any great advantage over 
the pedestrian English in the penetration of the Indian country. Simi- 
larly, neither the Tennessee (which he calls Hogohege) nor the Chat- 
tahoochee were essential as avenues of approach or lines of defense. 
His statement that the French outdid the English in supplying the 
Indians with ammunition must have been the result of revelation 
since it so curiously contradicts all contemporary observation. On the 
other hand, Atkin’s comments on Indian trade are sound and pene- 
trating, for here he, as an ex-trader, was speaking from personal 
observation and extensive experience. The weaknesses of colonial 
control of the trade and the bewildering vices of the traders are in 
no other document the reviewer knows so luridly exposed. One won- 
ders again, in view of the facts, how the English retained any influence 
at all among the tribes. 

Of the Indians themselves Atkin described the Choctaw as lost 
(temporarily, at least) to the English after the mishandled revolt of 
1747. He calls the Choctaw “subtle, decietfull, insolent, lucrative, 
beggarly, vicious, and indolent,” charitably adding that they probably 
owed their character to their contact with the French. In all this he 
agrees with Adair (whom he cordially disliked and never mentions ) 
as he does in his favorable view of the Chickasaw. As for the Creeks 
and Cherokee he notes that they increase in virtue in direct proportion 
to their distance from the English. He mentions the coming of the 
Shawnee under Chartier (whom he calls Shartee) to the Creeks, 
asserting, as was probably true, that they came at the solicitation of 
the French who expected them to settle around Fort Toulouse. 

The Plan following the Report outlines a method of Indian adminis- 
tration so similar to that actually adopted as to leave no doubt of the 
influence Atkin’s recommendations had on the Board of Trade. He 
advocated the substitution of royal for colonial control of Indian af- 
fairs, the establishment of two Indian administrative areas each under 
a commissioner royally appointed, and royal control of trade through 
licensed traders. All these were accepted, and although the board 
substituted the Ohio for the Tennessee as the boundary between the 
two areas, this was of no importance since there were no Indians 
resident between the two rivers. The board rejected his plan to 
fortify the Tennessee and Alabama rivers, to form an Indian con- 
federation around the Cherokee, to name a colonial advisory council 
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for the two commissioners, and to raise money in the colonies to help 
defray the expenses of the establishment. Atkin proposed that the 
money be raised by a poll tax or by a duty on foreign wine and 
French sugar plus the surplus revenue from the operation of a colonial 
postal system. 

The publication of the Plan and Report is an undoubted service 
to the cause of American history. The editor, well known for his 
contributions to Indian history, has supplied judicious footnotes and 
an adequate introduction. Among the illustrations is a map showing 
the trading paths, one based on the Adair map of American Indians, 
and an end map modified from the Mitchell map of 1755. 


Tallahassee, Florida R. S. Correriti 


William Blount. By William H. Masterson. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 378. Map, illustrations, 
bibliography. $6.00. ) 


“William Blount’s accomplishments, though not inconsiderable, were 
equalled by many of his contemporaries; his mind, alert and of some 
breadth, was not extraordinary, and his personality was entirely con- 
sistent. He is arresting primarily because he typified so exactly a 
vital segment of past and present society—the businessman” (p. vii). 
The testing of this last statement will be left to the reader, but it 
should be noted at the outset that the author of this volume has not 
followed an “out-of-focus Marxian determinism” in his study. 

This full-length portrait of the “unregenerate speculator” is the 
result of extensive research in widely scattered records, for there is 
no large, single body of William Blount manuscripts. The material 
is well used; most conclusions are careful and considered; the writing 
is clear and occasionally inclined to crispness; the story moves well 
except in chapters four and five. 

Blount’s fifty-one years, 1749-1800, were crowded ones. His was a 
close-knit family that always heeded the family interests, and William 
learned well from his father Jacob and the family participation in 
the suppression of the Regulator movement that “law and order must 
prevail; gentlemen will see it done; business need not suffer” (p. 18). 
While law and order must prevail, the “gentlemen” are privileged 
to change the enforcing authorities if business opportunity will there- 
by be increased. Certainly there appear to have been no political 
principles or convictions involved in Blount’s becoming a revolu- 
tionary, and as purchaser and paymaster for some of the North Caro- 
lina militia during most of the Revolution he used his position to 
advantage. 
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In the North Carolina House of Commons in 1781 Blount sponsored 
legislation to curry the favor of the merchants, the public creditors, 
the land speculators, and the debtors. As delegate to the Continental 
Congress in 1782, he worked for the cession of his home-state lands 
to the central government and bought military warrants which he 
used to acquire land in the Tennessee area. This same cession prob- 
lem occupied him in the Carolina assembly in 1784, but he never 
lost sight of his land-acquisition activities. In May of that year he 
wrote to several of his associates and agents to enter as much land 
as possible at one-eighth dollar per acre: “any Names fictitious ones 
will do I suppose . . . and You need not fear but I can find the People 
to transfer their Rights to the Company” (p. 90). 

From this assembly Blount returned to his numerous enterprises 
in shipbuilding, merchandising, and land dealing, and soon found his 
plans in the West interfered with by the creation of the state of 
Franklin. This indication of Western discontent was not too long 
disruptive because of the numerous kindred spirits involved in that 
venture. Blount did, however, become alarmed over the rising radi- 
calism and after a rather bitter struggle was chosen to the Philadelphia 
convention, which he attended from June 19 to July 2 and from 
August 7 to September 17. During his absence from the convention 
he published forged letters in New York papers concerning Spain’s 
activities and the attitudes of the Westerners. His role in the con- 
vention was conspicuously insignificant, and he signed the constitution 
“without committing himself.” Later, as a delegate to the ratifying 
convention in Carolina, he stooped to the “utterly characteristic” at- 
tempt to collect the allowance for fifteen hundred miles which he did 
not travel. 

Earlier, Blount ha unsuccessfully sought the presidency of the 
Confederation Congress in 1787, but he did win the more coveted 
post of governor of the Southwest Territory and Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs of the Southern Department. These posts offered greater 
opportunities for altering maps, backdating military certificates to 
get seven years of interest, using dozens of aliases, diverting public 
funds for private use, treating with the Indians, privately sanctioning 
and publicly disapproving expeditions against the Indians, engaging 
in the Spanish conspiracy, and in the face of a declining popularity 
to work for statehood so that Sevier could become governor and 
Blount could go to the Senate. But by the time he was elected to 
the Senate, Blount had crossed swords with Timothy Pickering and 
had become so involved in speculation—personally committed to pur- 
chase at least one million acres and “more or less” involved in the 
purchase of more than another one and a half million acres—that 
taxes, bank refusals, local antagonisms, discounts, and general eco- 
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nomic conditions made extrication impossible. His letter to James 
Carey on April 21, 1797—which Carey did not burn after three read- 
ings—was damning, and Blount was expelled from the Senate by a 
vote of 25 to 1. After his release on bond (the later impeachment 
trial was dismissed because of lack of jurisdiction), he persisted 
in his illegal and extralegal efforts to build his land empire, resorting 
at this desperate stage of his career to sending someone to Carolina 
who failed in his attempt to burn damaging records. 

Masterson has handled especially well the period of Blount’s goy- 
ernorship, and his comprehension of Tennessee politics in the late 
1700's is good. There is a question, however, as to whether the Chicka- 
saw lands were entered as fast as those of the Cherokee in the 1780's. 
The Nashville settlements were much nearer 200 miles to the west 
of Knoxville than “over 100 wilderness miles.” There appears to be 
some confusion of chronology concerning the Jay-Gardoqui negotia- 
tions (pp. 114-15), and there is no indication that the author has a 
clear understanding of the background of the election of St. Clair 
to the presidency of the Confederation Congress on February 2, 1787. 
Throughout most of the volume Masterson refers to his subject as a 
politician; in the last few dozen pages the term “statesman” appears 
rather often. The use of this term is certainly unjustified unless one 
subscribes to the old saw that “a statesman is a dead politician.” The 
author was probably not conscious of the shift; he makes no attempt 
to build Blount into a statesman. He points out that his activities 
were often in the national sphere, but that his influence was not. 
Blount was, he says, “a businessman in politics for business” (p. 349), 
and as a man he was “not heroic but intensely human.” 

This was a much needed biography and the quality of the Southern 
Biography Series has not been lowered by this volume. 


Indiana University Cnase C. Mooney 


The Burr Conspiracy. By Thomas Perkins Abernethy. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 301. End maps, frontis- 
piece, bibliography. $6.00.) 


Conspiracy, putative treason, and unauthorized military interference 
in the affairs of other nations were not unusual phenomena in Amer- 
ican history prior to the 1860’s. That the Union was ultimately pinned 
together with bayonets exemplifies the existence of numerous divisive 
forces in the pre-Civil War era. The so-called Spanish Conspiracy 
of the 1780's, the Burr Conspiracy, the New England threat of se- 
cession during the War of 1812 are symbolic of the belief held by 
many leaders that the severance of the Union was both desirable 
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and possible. And filibustering expeditions based on the United States 
have been numerous. Against this backdrop Professor Abernethy has 
written his book. Since the publication of Dr. Walter McCaleb’s 
pioneer work on the Burr Conspiracy, a notable achievement, first 
issued in 1903, new and hitherto untapped sources have either been 
published or otherwise made available to scholars, and numerous 
smaller studies on special phases of the affair have also appeared. 
Consequently it has been possible to fill in many interstices in our 
knowledge of that baffling episode. In the work under review, Pro- 
fessor Abernethy has skillfully integrated the new knowledge with 
the old, including, of course, information derived from a close study 
of the records of the various court trials and the congressional hearing 
of 1811, with the result, it seems to me, that we now have as complete 
a presentation of the affair as we are likely to receive until some fresh 
evidence is uncovered. The intricate and complicated details of the 
conspiracy have all been brought into focus; it is a major contribution. 

This review must be confined to comments on but a few facets of 
Professor Abernethy’s treatment of the controversial issue. One critic 
has pontificated that the author has wrongly adjudged Burr as guilty 
of designing the severance of the West from the Union. Surely this 
critic did not read the book carefully. The author would not have 
been the scholar that he is if he had failed to assemble the available 
evidence that Burr was initially interested in promoting the secession 
of the West. There is no doubt in this reviewer's mind but that 
sufficient proof is adduced in this book to prove that motive. It is 
equally plain, on the other hand, that Burr abandoned any immediate 
hope of leading the Western states into secession after a careful per- 
sonal reconnaissance disclosed to him the essential loyalty of the 
citizenry to the United States. And the fact is also clear, from the 
evidence presented, that he believed, when the independence of 
Mexico was achieved through the joint efforts of himself and Wilkinson, 
that the Orleans and Mississippi territories would join the new nation. 
This contemplated invasion of Spanish soil—the complementary ob- 
jective of the plotters—has likewise been explored and interpreted by 
the author. The ultimate aim of the intrigue seems to have been the 
freeing of Mexico from Spanish rule, and it was expected for a time 
that their plans would mesh with a not improbable state of war be- 
tween the United States and Spain. The clandestine conferences of 
Wilkinson with various individuals in Louisiana Territory in an effort 
to suborn them (in some instances successful), the cipher correspond- 
ence between him and Burr, and his dispatch of the Pike expedition 
to the Southwest without the authority of the United States (Pike 
had no knowledge of the real purpose of the tour) all point to the 
preparation for an invasion movement. There was reason to believe 
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that the Western people would not have been averse to such a turn 
of events. 

Another phase of the episode which intrigued the author, as it has 
baffled the reviewer, relates to Jefferson’s position anent the plot. His 
failure to heed reliable reports of the machinations of the two villains 
of the piece is difficult to understand. It is plain, I think, that Wilkin- 
son could do no wrong in Jefferson’s eyes. The evidence of the for- 
mers villainy had been placed before the President many times, but 
he seems to have been unimpressed. The same attitude was taken 
regarding Burr; several highly reputable and well-known persons 
had written Jefferson concerning Burr's proposals, but not until Post- 
master General Granger turned over to him indisputable evidence 
that Burr was up to something inimical to the best interests of the 
United States did he make a first move; and by that time Wilkinson, 
long in the pay of Spain and fearful of his own exposure, turned 
traitor to Burr and became an informant. 

Whatever conclusions the reader may draw after reading this book, 
he cannot miss the evidence of the widespread ramifications of the 
project. The narrative contains the names of many areas and persons; 
no less than fourteen states and territories were either the residence 
of participants or correspondents, or served as the bases of operations. 
A roll of persons who were sympathetic to the plans of the conspira- 
tors, or were solicited, or who were actually suborned is very long 
and significant, including both the British and Spanish ministers, cer- 
tain senators of the United States, and many of lesser political stature. 
The collapse of the conspiracy was indeed due, in part, to the fact 
that both the conspirators had talked too much to too many people. 


The National Archives CLARENCE E. CARTER 


Jeffersonian America: Notes on the United States of America Col- 
lected in the Years 1805-6-7 and 11-12 by Sir Augustus John 
Foster, Bart. Edited with an introduction by Richard Beale Davis. 
(San Marino, Calif.: Huntington Library, 1954. Pp. xx, 356. 
Frontispiece. $6.00. ) 


After Professor Davis had learned of the existence of Foster's 
“Notes on the United States” in the Huntington Library and was 
editing them, he discovered that there were Foster papers and a 
somewhat later text of the “Notes” in the Library of Congress. 
Through arrangements with Mr. Douglass Adair, who was preparing 
to publish portions of the Library of Congress edition in the William 
and Mary Quarterly, Professor Davis used both collections in pre- 
paring the manuscript for publication in book form. The editor has 
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written a stimulating introduction to the narrative and has done an 
excellent job in explaining, through numerous footnotes, the many 
historical allusions not clear in Foster's draft. 

Sir Augustus Foster, an Englishman of aristocratic background born 
in 1780, had been educated in excellent British and German centers 
of learning and had many contacts with European intellectual and 
political leaders before he became secretary of the British legation 
in Washington during the years 1805 to 1807. He served as British 
minister to the United States during the two years prior to the War 
of 1812. He did not prepare until the 1830's and early 1840’s the 
manuscript based on the notes made much earlier, but, according 
to Professor Davis, there is very little alteration of the impressions 
he recorded during the early part of the nineteenth century. 

Foster felt that too many travelers viewing the American scene were 
“land-jobbers or bookmakers,” who made no real effort to analyze 
the society they observed, but, for pecuniary reasons, catered to the 
prejudices of their own countrymen at the expense of the Americans. 
Foster's range of observation and its penetrating nature are con- 
spicuous whether he was observing at firsthand or recording what 
was told him about portions of the country by large numbers of people 
in official or other walks of life in Washington. He writes, and usually 
in a most interesting fashion, on such diverse topics as methods of 
travel, language tendencies of the Americans, plants and animals, 
architecture, trade, agriculture, slaves, politics, and religion. The 
twenty-five pages devoted to analysis of Indian character are the 
more illuminating because of the author’s interest in anthropology 
before his stay in the United States. 

A foreign observer in any country usually brings with him precon- 
ceptions and prejudices, though these may be tempered or enhanced 
by factors encountered in the country visited. Foster was here as 
the official representative of a nation at a time when the United 
States, in the face of internal difficulties over foreign policy, was drift- 
ing toward war with that nation, and so he quite naturally gave a 
biased view of war causation and was sympathetic to the peace party. 
Furthermore, since he was a conservative of aristocratic tendencies, 
manners and democratic tendencies in a new and expanding country 
appeared to him crude and uncouth. He traveled at length in Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut, but received reports on most 
of the other states from individuals in the capital. 

Foster's antipathy to Democrats (Republicans) and his sympathy 
with Federalists are undisguised. Federalists were superior in man- 
ners, judgment, and appearance. Southern slaveholders, he thought, 
were not sincere in their professions of democracy, but proclaimed 
Jacobinical philosophy and affected plebeian manners so as to win 
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the political favors of the multitude. But Democrats of whatever 
type were undesirable. The political anecdotes that disparage are 
nearly all in regard to them. Maryland had been once “governed 
by some of the most respectable and fittest persons in the Union,” 
but after “liberal Democrats” got control it was governed by “perhaps 
the meanest and the worst.” Pennsylvania Democrats were “ill-man- 
nered” and not “much distinguished for talents.” 

In contrast to his attitude toward the political complexion of these 
states, the author confers lavish praise upon Connecticut. The habit 
of electing Federalists to office year after year, the “strict attention 
to religious duties,” the orderly manners of the people, and their 
“purer descent from English ancestry” were all praiseworthy charac- 
teristics of the people of that state. This British observer did not 
care for non-English stocks and was unjustly critical of the Germans 
and the Irish when he declared that their boisterous political and 
social habits had made the state of Pennsylvania “appear the most 
ungainly of any in the Union.” The prevalence of so many religious 
sects and the ecstatic nature of some of the religious exercises in the 
United States were deplored. Not all the narrative, however, is criti- 
cal: Hospitality and pleasant social functions are not infrequently 
mentioned; differences in habits of life in various localities are em- 
phasized; and the pen-portraits of individuals are fascinating. 


Ohio State University Henry H. Simms 


The Protestant Clergy and Public Issues, 1812-1848. By John R. Bodo. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 291. Bibli- 
ography. $5.00.) 


The title of this book is somewhat misleading, for it is a study of 
the Protestant clergy only in a restricted sense. Dealing primarily 
with theocrats in New England and the middle states, it is really an 
analysis of the attitudes of Congregationalists and Presbyterians with 
a few examples of Baptists, Methodists, and Episcopalians who fit the 
Calvinistic pattern. The opinions of uneducated preachers of the 
South and West are not considered, and scant attention is given to 
any clergymen in those areas. As a doctoral dissertation Mr. Bodo’s 
study was entitled “Pattern for an American Theocracy, 1812-1848,” 
and this title more aptly fits the subject. 

The theocrats believed that God had a special destiny for America, 
and they strove to make Americans conform to their ideas of what 
the nation should be. Transformation into a theocracy, they thought, 
would be accomplished through undenominational moral and religious 
societies. Clergymen of this persuasion took the lead in forming and 
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supporting organizations to preserve the Sabbath, evangelize the In- 
dians, colonize the Negroes in Africa, spread the temperance cause, 
preach the gospel in foreign countries, and educate the West. 

In social and political matters theocrats sought to preserve the 
status quo. They ardently supported the Union, belonged to the 
Federalist party and later the Whig, opposed abolitionism and labor 
organizations, rejected the movement for public schools, and did not 
approve war for expansion. Yet, theocrats who interpreted the Bible 
literally did not generally condemn war as such, and their intense 
missionary spirit enabled them to accept the idea of territorial ac- 
quisition at the end of a war. 

In a final chapter, “The Theocratic Pattern in Retrospect,” the 
author reviews schools of thought about the theocrats and then makes 
his own evaluation of their influence. He counts as the achievements 
of the theocrats: their bearing witness to God’s “concern for the 
affairs of human society,” pioneering for “world-mindedness” in “an 
age of isolationism,” and striving for unity in “both church and na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Bodo’s task was a difficult one because in the field of American 
church history so little has been written which would serve as a 
basis for comparison and evaluation of theocratic attitudes. There- 
fore, when he extends his generalizations, based almost entirely on 
Northern sources, to other areas, this reviewer doubts that they 
always hold. For example, while Northern Presbyterians supported 
undenominational societies, their Southern colleagues were suspicious 
of them. And the attitude of Southern Presbyterians toward the 
West, which was constantly draining their church of members and 
ministers, was far from the enthusiastic one held by New Englanders. 
Also, the reviewer wishes that the author had taken into account the 
Old School-New School division of the Presbyterian Church in 1837. 
Theocrats then split into opposing camps on two matters of vital 
concern to their program, undenominational societies and slavery. 

The book is well organized, clearly written, and contains excellent 
chapter summaries. It is regrettable that the author did not use the 
fine manuscript collections of theocrats’ letters in the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Never- 
theless, the study helps fill a gap in American church history, and 
one hopes that Mr. Bodo, a minister who is trained in both theology 
and American history, will continue to write in that field. 


Agnes Scott College MarGARET Burr DesCHAmMps 
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Economic Policy in the Development of a Western State: Missouri, 
1820-1860. By James Neal Primm. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 174. Notes, bibliography. $3.75.) 


This book is the third to be completed in a projected series devoted 
to the study of economic development within states before the Civil 
War and sponsored by the Committee on Research in Economic 
History. The previously published studies are Oscar and Mary Hand- 
lin, Commonwealth: Massachusetts 1774-1861, and Louis Hartz, Eco- 
nomic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860. The 
present volume is “an attempt to discern the relationship of the state 
government to the economic life of the people of Missouri from 
statehood to the Civil War.” The writer, in pursuit of this stated 
objective, sets for himself the task of discovering the attitude of the 
people of Missouri toward government participation in economic 
activity. 

Seven chapters deal with the emergency of the 1820's, the Bank of 
Missouri, corporations, internal improvements, and agricultural and 
labor policy. Two chapters are devoted to corporations and two to 
internal improvements. The final chapter sets forth the characteristics 
of state action in the economic sphere and the author's conclusions. 
The principal sources used were legislative records and newspaper 
editorials. 

Ante-bellum Missourians expected much of their state government 
as regulator and promoter of economic activity. The state intervened 
freely in economic life. It owned a tobacco warehouse, controlled a 
bank, aided railroads and plank roads, protected farmers’ interests 
with a wolf scalp bill, and even regulated the price of whisky sold 
to boatmen. In short the people seem to have expected the govern- 
ment to do what needed to be done and could not be achieved without 
state intervention. Expediency was more important than theory. Like 
people elsewhere, Missourians sometimes hoisted a guiding standard 
of economic theory only to march off vigorously in the direction of 
self-interest. Adam Smith was tailored to suit the occasion. Demo- 
cratic party principle was against Clays American System, but ap- 
parently no serious objection was advanced to the proposed extension 
of the Cumberland Road to Missouri at federal expense. It was 
pointed out that railroad land, granted as aid to a railroad, might 
not be acceptable to a farmer of strong Jacksonian bent, but corn 
land near a railroad was a different matter. Whigs opposed, as a 
matter of party principle, a system of state banks, but they had no 
scruples about accepting directorships of the Bank of Missouri. 

Economic policy as it emerges in this study is not policy in the 
ordinary sense of the word—a settled course adopted and followed 
by a government, institution, body, or individual. There was nothing 
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settled in the character of economic events in the state, 1820-1860. 
“Legislators demanded quid pro quo for their constituencies whenever 
suggestions for state expenditures were made, and no section of the 
state was strong enough to dominate the course of legislation.” Eco- 
nomic theory was used as a prop for argument. Temporary domi- 
nance of one region of the state was hardly a basis for state policy, 
though dominance carried with it legislative majorities. The writer 
does not find the frontier concept very helpful in a search for attitude 
and motivations behind policy, although he does note that Westerners 
had little respect for the operation of “immutable” economic forces. 

In the reviewer's opinion the writer dismissed in the preface an 
area of investigation that should have received more attention, that 
is, the area of personal and sectional interests. It is stated (p. vii) 
that such interests were constant, and not investigated because they 
were constant. I contend that personal and sectional biases are per- 
tinent to understanding motivations behind economic activity, the 
state’s activity as well as that of individuals. Considered without 
reference to personal interests, policy tends to become merely a con- 
venient name for what is actually a summary of events, rather than 
a plan for influencing events. Economic interests of persons are 
related constantly to the economic activity of the state, and policy 
is made by men in the name of the state. 

This is a provocative book on a difficult subject, and the writer 
is to be commended for his objectivity and industry. It destroys the 
notion, at least as far as Missouri is concerned, that ante-bellum 
Americans were consistently believers in laissez-faire. 


Arkansas History Commission Tep R. WorLEY 


Commerce of the Prairies. By Josiah Gregg. Edited by Max L. Moor- 
head. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. Pp. xxxviii, 
469. Map, illustrations, bibliography. $7.50.) 


Commerce of the Prairies has been for more than one hundred 
years a much-praised and little-damned book. Reuben Gold Thwaites, 
in the preface to his annotated edition of 1905, was unreservedly 
enthusiastic about Josiah Gregg’s well-balanced and sober account of 
his experiences and observations on the Santa Fe trail and in the 
Southwest. The researches of the present editor, Max L. Moorhead, 
have largely confirmed the correctness of Thwaites’s judgment. Pro- 
fessor Moorhead has done extensive research on early American trade 
with Mexico and has made good use of a considerable body of articles 
and monographs on the subject of the Santa Fe trade. Of particular 
value to him was Maurice G. Fulton’s Diary and Letters of Josiah 
Gregg, published by the University of Oklahoma Press in 1941. 
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The text used by Professor Moorhead is that of Gregg’s first edition 
of 1844, with the addition of the glossary of Spanish words which 
Gregg appended to the second edition in 1845. There is also an 
editor's foreword and an introduction, the latter consisting principally 
of a brief sketch of Gregg’s life and a discussion of the contribution 
made to the finished work by Gregg’s editorial assistant, John Bigelow. 
Mr. Moorhead offers convincing evidence that Bigelow acted simply 
as editor and proofreader, and did not ghostwrite the book, as was 
asserted many years after its publication by Bigelow’s son and others. 

Professor Moorhead has also contributed an author’s bibliography, 
reconstructed from Gregg’s references, a valuable index, and critical 
notes. The notes properly draw heavily upon Thwaites’s earlier work, 
but give evidence of additional painstaking research. Mr. Moorhead 
has amplified and explained many textual references to individuals 
and events and has illuminated several points that are otherwise 
confusing. 

In view of the editor's definition of his notes as “critical notes,” 
and since he did not hesitate to correct certain factual errors in the 
text, it is somewhat puzzling that he failed to challenge, either in 
the introduction or in the notes, certain biased judgments and opinions 
expressed by Gregg. If one says with Moorhead that “Gregg knew 
what he was talking about” or with Thwaites that Gregg’s “sober 
judgment checks all tendency to extravagance of statement,” then one 
must defend the thesis that the Mormons in the 1830's were a set of 
rascals and thieves who were imposing upon the “honest backwoods- 
men” of western Missouri (pp. 218-22). Gregg was naturally affected 
by the prejudices of his occupation, region, and time, and his esti- 
mates of the character of Comanches, Mexicans, and Mormons are 
subject to the customary discount. 

There is no doubt, of course, that Professor Moorhead is correct 
in his assertion that the book is the “fullest and most reliable of all 
firsthand accounts” of the Santa Fe trade and the early Southwest. 
Gregg’s descriptions of the formation and government of traders’ 
caravans, the threats of Indian attack, buffalo hunting, animal and 
plant life on the prairie, and other observations made during nine 
years of traveling the Santa Fe trail are absorbing and important. 
Of great interest also are the accounts of journeys to Chihuahua, 
Aguascalientes, and Zacatecas, with Gregg’s impressions of Mexican 
life and manners. 

Physically, this book is up to the customary high standard of the 
University of Oklahoma Press. It is bound attractively, and the Cas- 
lon Old Face type makes for easy and pleasant reading. 


University of Missouri James N. PrimM 
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The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
Clarence Edwin Carter. Volume XX, The Territory of Arkansas, 


1825-1829. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 
vi, 967. $4.25.) 


This is the second of a three-volume series of Arkansas territorial 
papers, the first having appeared late in 1953. As indicated in the 
general editorial preface to the series which appeared in the first 
volume, the present volume is a direct continuation of the first, con- 
taining parts eight, nine, ten, and eleven of the larger work. Organi- 
zation of the volume continues by administrations of governors, with 
the periods of service as acting governor of Territorial Secretary 
Robert Crittenden still looming large. Parts eight and nine are con- 
cerned with Crittenden’s third and fourth administrations, while nine 
and ten cover the period of the first and second administrations of 
Governor George Izard during the years 1525-1828. The bulk of the 
work deals with the Izard period. 

As in the first volume of this series, as well as in previous volumes 
of the general series, documents chosen for inclusion are principally 
from the Washington files of the federal departments which were 
concerned in some manner with territorial administration—State, 
Treasury, War, Justice, Post Office, and Interior—and the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Less purely Arkansas material is used 
than in the preceding volume, although the editor has occasionally 
quoted the Arkansas Gazette for supplementary or explanatory pur- 
poses. 

Approximately the same number of documents as in the first vol- 
ume—777 excluding endorsements—are published here, and very few 
of them, to the best of this reviewer's knowledge, have appeared in 
printed form before. The range of subjects dealt with in the papers 
is very broad. A random sampling discloses the following papers: 
a letter from Cherokee Agent Edward Duval to the Secretary of War 
concerning a dispute over the annuity due the Arkansas Cherokees 
under the treaty of 1804; a letter from William E. Woodruff, editor 
of the Arkansas Gazette, to Secretary of State Henry Clay inquiring 
about payment for publication of laws and treaties; a letter con- 
cerning recent discovery of a salt spring from Bernard Smith, register 
of the Little Rock Land Office, to George Graham of the General 
Land Office; a detailed letter from Lieutenant Charles Thomas, con- 
struction superintendent of the Little Rock-Memphis road, to the 
Quartermaster General describing problems encountered in building 
the road through very difficult swamp sections; a letter from Con- 
gressional Delegate Ambrose H. Sevier to Henry Clay offering addi- 
tional insight into the famous duel between Robert Crittenden and 
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Henry W. Conway, in which Conway was fatally wounded. The 
editorial footnotes on pages 823-24 and 602-603 contain, incidentally, 
an excellent summation, both factually and bibliographically, of the 
Crittenden-Conway political rivalry which split Arkansas into bitter 
factions for a time, and of the duel which developed from the rivalry. 
Any other random list of subjects of papers would give leads to 
equally interesting—and often exciting—events occurring in Arkansas 
in the frontier 1820's. Of course many of the papers treat of such 
relatively prosaic matters as territorial finance, legal procedures, and 
land sales, but, in sum, the documents give a remarkably vivid por- 
trait—political, economic, military, and social—of Arkansas Territory 
of the time. 

Dr. Carter has produced another worth-while volume of documents, 
despite the usual fiscal restrictions on government printing and the 
rather rigid limitation of the territorial papers project to use of papers 
housed in Washington. Arrangement and printing are good; editorial 
helps for the researcher are clear and pertinent; the index is accurate 
and comprehensive. Although this volume is practically the same 
size as the earlier Arkansas one, the price is about a third less. 
Whether this is due to economies of the present administration or a 
sign of a deflationary spiral I am unable to say, but the lower price 
will be welcome to those historians and librarians without congres- 
sional connections for securing a gratis copy. 

The territorial papers series, one of the major editorial undertakings 
of our time, continues to grow regularly and soundly. This volume 
is of the same high quality as its predecessors. We look forward to 
the third volume of the Arkansas series, as certainly historians of 
newer states anticipate publication of their own territorial papers. 


Little Rock Junior College OrvitLe W. TAYLor 


The Haunted Man: A Portrait of Edgar Allan Poe. By Philip Lindsay. 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. 256. Frontispiece. 
$4.75. ) 

We have come to expect, every few years, some new attempt to 
solve the mystery of Edgar Allan Poe, whose public life, like that 
of Walt Whitman, was such a compound of fact and fancy that even 
skilled scholarly analysts are cautious about proclaiming its authentic 
elements. Scholarly caution, however, forms no part of the literary 
ethos of Philip Lindsay, popular English novelist and film writer. 
Mr. Lindsay’s method in biography seems to be much like the fic- 
tional method of Henry James, who wanted only a plot germ, a bare 
essential idea, so that his imagination would have free rein in work- 
ing out the story details. Admitting that his book “makes no claim 
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to original research,” Mr. Lindsay takes some four or five of the 
many biographies of Poe, extracts such details as suit his purpose, 
and proceeds to paint a portrait. What his purpose is may be inferred 
from his dedication to Gerald Kersh, also a novelist and film writer, 
responsible for such thrillers as The Dead Look On and The Brighton 
Monster. Mr. Lindsay writes to Mr. Kersh, “I wish that you and 
not i had written it. Then would it have become a book to make 
one’s scalp rise.” At the risk of appearing pedantic, one might like 
to inquire whether making the reader’s scalp rise is a proper aim 
for a biographer. One might also wish for an effort to find out the 
truth. 

Of all the biographers of Poe, Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn 
has made the most determined effort to find out the truth about him 
and to document it. As one could guess, Mr. Lindsay is somewhat 
cavalier about Professor Quinn’s industry: “The scholarship remains 
to be admired and respected; only Poe himself has disappeared under 
its weight. We never see him as a man, never understand his mo- 
tives.” It is to the task of resurrection of Poe as a man and revelation 
of his motives that Mr. Lindsay addresses himself. And in great 
measure he succeeds, if we are not required to believe in the solidity 
of the phantom thus summoned from the shades. 

Mr. Lindsay, who acknowledges a great debt to Joseph Wood 
Krutch, follows Krutch’s thesis of Poe’s impotence, but inasmuch as 
impotence does not square with the stories of Poe’s early ardent love 
affairs (Lindsay accepts in toto Mary Deveraux’s tale of Poe’s passion 
for her, which resulted in an attempted rape, or something suspiciously 
like it), drugs are brought in to account for the disability which, 
Mr. Lindsay holds, manifested itself after 1834. The years 1831- 
1834, which for biographical purposes are very obscure, Mr. Lindsay 
theorizes were spent in seclusion, “completely under the control of 
opium.” 

There is also the question of Poe’s necrophilia, made much of by 
the French biographer, Lauvriére, in his The Strange Life and the 
Strange Loves of Edgar Allan Poe. Without acknowledging Lauv- 
riére, Lindsay also utilizes this theory to explain the nature of Poe’s 
tales and his poems, which he rightly deduces is essential in any 
interpretation of the author’s character. But in his zeal to account 
for this deviation Lindsay overstresses the influence of Poe’s dead 
actress mother, for whose arms beyond the grave the poet was al- 
legedly yearning. What we have, in short, is a book which does “make 
one’s scalp rise.” We understand the haunted man, Edgar Allan 
Poe. But whose Poe is it? We suspect that he belongs largely to Mr. 
Philip Lindsay. 


University of Kentucky Rosert D. Jacoss 
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Stephen R. Mallory: Confederate Navy Chief. By Joseph T. Durkin, 
S. J. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. 
Pp. xii, 446. Bibliography. $6.00.) 


When Mallory became Secretary of the Confederate States Navy, 
he had already had a career replete with maritime experience, but 
just how competent this made him has long been doubtful. Resolving 
such doubts is the chief problem of this first book-length biography 
of Mallory. Most of Mallory’s early nautical experience centered 
about Key West, and Father Durkin begins his book with a descrip- 
tion of this southernmost American city as it was when Mallory was 
a boy. (Curiously omitted is Mallory’s birthplace, although other 
writers have said Trinidad.) When in 1954 the tourist travels the 
long Overseas Highway toward Key West, with the Atlantic Ocean 
on his left and the Gulf of Mexico on his right, at many points he 
can look at both without turning his head. At the end of this engi- 
neering feat is Key West, the island of fishermen, sailors, and other 
mariners, where marlinspike seamanship comes ashore. Mallory as 
a youth navigated small craft through the keys and fought a longboat 
in the Seminole War. He was inspector of customs and later collector 
at the port of Key West. 

When Mallory studied law, it was with William Marvin, one of 
the great names in admiralty law, and Mallory himself became a 
successful lawyer in cases of shipwreck and salvage. Representing 
Florida in the United States Senate, Mallory served on the Committee 
on Naval Affairs for ten years, being chairman for nearly six years. 

Altogether Mallory’s prewar nautical experience might appear at 
a glance to have given him pre-eminent qualifications for the post of 
Confederate Navy Secretary. Any such conclusion, however, should 
be qualified by other facts recounted by Father Durkin. Evaluations 
of Mallory’s work vary from the criticisms of Matthew Fontaine 
Maury to the warm faith of Jefferson Davis lasting through the bitter 
problems of four years of war. Between these and other conflicting 
estimates, Father Durkin wisely avoids sweeping generalizations and 
instead presents facts from which the reader can form his own opinion. 

In the Confederate States Navy, Mallory was willing to back naval 
inventions, strategy, and ideas undeterred by newness. The successes 
and failures of Confederate naval innovations require a precise bal- 
ancing in order to determine Mallory’s place in history. To a con- 
siderable extent this has been done by Father Durkin, but final 
judgment must await that definitive history of the Confederate States 
Navy which is yet to be written. Meantime, Stephen R. Mallory 
throws much light on the larger subject of the successes and failures 
of Jefferson Davis. 
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The space of a review hardly suffices to recount the author's careful 
weighing of Mallory’s performance of duty, but a few questions 
which the book answers will convey a better idea of the Confederate 
years which occupy eight of the fifteen chapters. Was Mallory re- 
sponsible for the Federal capture of New Orleans? Was the inquiry 
into this subject by the Navy investigating board justified, and were 
the board’s findings judicious? What of Mallory’s connections with 
the Vicksburg campaign and other major engagements? What was 
Mallory’s role in naval administration, personnel policies, local de- 
fense, finances, the Provisional Navy, commerce raiding, naval pur- 
chases and building abroad, and the construction of ironclads at 
home? What should be said of naval guns, mine warfare, torpedo 
rams, gunboats, and submarines? Debates on the ethics of mine 
warfare recapture the atmosphere of times truly bygone. What were 
Mallory’s relations with civil and military leaders of the Confederacy, 
such as: Judah P. Benjamin, John Reagan, Joseph E. Johnston, Robert 
E. Lee, P. G. T. Beauregard, C. M. Conrad, Henry S. Foote, Howell 
Cobb, and John M. Brooke? Touched upon but briefly were questions 
concerning naval hospitals, arsenals, codes, state navies, the ropewalk 
at Petersburg, the Confederate Naval Academy, recruiting, shortages 
of men and material, and complex rivalries between the navy and 
army of the secessionists. 

The author could hardly cruise through subjects of interest to so 
many specialists, guarding their respective citadels, and expect to 
satisfy them all. Fault can be found with the spelling of the nearly 
forgotten seaport of Blakeley, Alabama, which the author repeatedly 
renders otherwise. “Sea story” has a meaning for mariners different 
from that on page 426. There is room for doubt that Schwab’s Finan- 
cial and Industrial History of the South During the Civil War “fulfills 
completely the professions implicit in its title.” One might doubt 
that Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies and their 
naval counterparts were “beautifully edited” (p. 421). Howard K. 
Beale’s evaluation of the Diary of Gideon Welles is conspicuously 
absent on page 426. Confederate diplomacy has significant passages 
in this book, but the work of Frank L. Owsley on this subject was 
overlooked. An unfortunate omission was the article in the Journal 
of Southern History (May 1944) by Philip Melvin, entitled “Stephen 
Russell Mallory, Southern Naval Statesman.” 

However, most of these shortcomings are really on the perimeter 
of the subject. Stephen R. Mallory can indeed be raked fore and aft 
with criticism, but there is much sound interpretation here. Father 
Durkin’s efforts with fearfully scattered sources have produced a 
superior biography. 


University of Alabama Cuar_es G, SUMMERSELL 
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Stormy Ben Butler. By Robert S. Holzman. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. Pp. xx, 297. Illustrations, notes, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.00.) 


Few figures on the American scene have been the center of so 
much controversy and so thoroughly hated and feared as was Benja- 
min F. Butler of Massachusetts. Even though Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy has created a sensation in these days, and Huey Long in 
days past, neither of these can hold a light to Butler, either in the 
scope of their operations or in the audaciousness and viciousness of 
their attacks on those who differed with them. Ben Butler was one 
of those rare political figures, a formidable opponent who, unemcum- 
bered by scruples, was never happier than when in the heat of a 
name-calling battle, whether it involved the President of the United 
States or the president of Harvard University. Both as a general and 
a politician he rode roughshod over the rules of military usage and 
politics, and emerged still fighting. 

When the Civil War opened Butler left one of the most successful 
law practices in New England to enter the Union army. He had 
already earned a reputation at the bar for securing favorable verdicts 
for his clients with no regard for the means he employed to obtain 
them. For the remainder of his life, both in the army and as a poli- 
tician, his career was characterized by discord, contentiousness, and 
dissension wherever he happened to be. Throughout his public life 
the country was to be subjected to outbursts of bitter invective and 
vituperation rarely equalled in American history. Butler’s life was 
apparently marked by a compulsion to succeed, and he had no re- 
luctance in destroying those who stood in his way. He did not 
hesitate to employ political pressure, threats, or mild blackmail to 
attain his ends, and he launched his military career by bringing pres- 
sure to bear on Governor Andrew of Massachusetts to appoint him 
brigadier of that state’s militia, by-passing more deserving officers. 
General Butler’s first military move was to seize and occupy, entirely 
without orders, the city of Baltimore, to the consternation of official 
Washington. When he was relieved at Baltimore, at the insistence 
of the War Department, and ordered to Washington, Lincoln placated 
Butler by issuing to him the first commission as major general of 
volunteers in the Union army. Butler claimed to be the ranking 
officer in the army, and frequently reminded general officers that he 
outranked them. This claim was an embarrassment to the War De- 
partment, but it was never challenged, and Butler remained the senior 
major general, outranked only by Grant's three stars of lieutenant 
general. Throughout the war General Butler made demands on Lin- 
coln, Halleck, Stanton, and Grant, and they handled him always with 
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kid gloves. No action was taken even when he was charged directly 
with using his position to profiteer by trade with the enemy. The 
author does not say outright that General Butler was guilty of cor- 
ruption, but concludes that if he was no one could prove it. It was 
perhaps mere chance that Butler’s mill in Lowell secured the contract 
for military caps for Massachusetts’ troops; that contractors for the 
army at Fort Monroe “kicked back” ten per cent on supplies for that 
post while Butler commanded; that General Butler at New Orleans 
used sugar as ballast for supply ships, the sugar to be unloaded for 
his agents on the return trip east; that Butler’s brother was “lucky” 
to be in business at New Orleans, and the general was generous with 
passes through enemy lines. 

Butler's political life was equally as turbulent as his military career. 
He ran for the governorship of Massachusetts seven times, variously 
as a Democrat, Republican, and leader of the Greenback party. He 
was elected to Congress as a Republican, but returned in the latter 
years of his life to the Democratic fold. As a delegate from his state 
to the Democratic convention of 1860, he cast his vote through fifty 
ballots for Jefferson Davis’ nomination as presidential candidate, and 
shortly after secession declared that he would be the first to hang 
Davis. During Reconstruction Butler was as vehement in his demand 
for the execution of the former President of the Confederacy as he 
was harsh in his threats against the South. He became an ardent 
leader of the Radical Republicans and headed the Committee on 
Reconstruction in the House. Ben Butler was the originator, according 
to this study, of the “bloody shirt” technique and was the most active 
House manager in prosecuting Andrew Johnson in the impeachment 
trial. He almost managed to outdo the doughty Thad Stevens in the 
malice he displayed towards the President and the defeated South. 

Mr. Holzman, the author, is professor of taxation at New York 
University’s Graduate School of Business Administration, and although 
he has published work in his own field, this is his first effort in his- 
torical research and writing. Perhaps it is understandable that there 
should be certain flaws in the first work of an amateur historian 
which reduce its effectiveness. The author has placed heavy reliance 
on Parton’s General Butler in New Orleans, a questionable source 
since Butler employed Parton to justify his conduct at New Orleans. 
At times Butler’s Book: Autobiography and Personal Reminiscences 
is leaned on so heavily that one might think the general was writing 
the book. He does use the Butler manuscripts at the Library of Con- 
gress. The text is flooded with footnotes, a great number of which 
could be consolidated or eliminated altogether. It is not necessary, 
for example (p. 5), for the author to cite his authority for informing 
the reader where Lowell, Massachusetts, is located. Chapters I, VII, 
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XI, and XVI are documented by 177, 124, 144, and 128 citations, re- 
spectively. The work is further hurt by the failure of the author to 
present a clearer historical background for the significant period in 
which Ben Butler was such a prominent actor. There are minor 
errors in chronology and grammatical construction which might have 
been eliminated by more careful proofreading. 

This is a fair biography, and it will hold the reader’s interest, but 
there may be some doubt as to whether it makes any lasting con- 
tribution, since the subject himself left no contribution of lasting value. 
In this reviewer's opinion Ben Butler was an exaggerated symptom 
of a very painful period in American history, and this biography 
should take care of him. 


Emory and Henry College Joun BENNETT WALTERS 


General Edmund Kirby Smith, C. S. A. By Joseph Howard Parks, 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 
537. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. $6.00.) 


Biographies of Confederate generals are often records of Christian 
gentlemen engaged in the art of killing men in the tradition of 
chivalry. Kirby Smith belonged to this class—a soldier who longed 
to be a preacher but did not feel that he was good enough for the 
profession of saving the souls of men. Professor Parks has produced 
a very appealing and intimate story of one of the full generals of the 
Confederacy. Particularly human and delightful is his portrayal of 
the youth of Kirby Smith in Florida and West Point, based on family 
letters. When the secession movement developed, Kirby Smith, like 
Lee and many other Confederate officers, opposed emotional and 
precipitate action, but like them he decided without hesitation to 
fight in defense of his native state and the Southern region. At 
First Manassas the arrival of his troops from the Shenandoah 
Valley probably was the decisive event of this battle. The most 
successful and glorious moment of his military career came during 
the Confederate invasion of Kentucky at the victory of Richmond 
on August 30, 1862, and his triumphal entry into Lexington. Professor 
Parks’s account of this invasion by the two armies of Bragg and 
Kirby Smith is a valuable narrative of a very important military 
operation. The cards were stacked for an impressive Confederate 
victory that would have given the Confederacy Louisville and control 
of the L. and N. Railroad. Yet the campaign failed miserably, the 
author believes, because of Bragg’s poor generalship. When Kirby 
Smith bitterly criticized Bragg for his conduct of the battle of Perry- 
ville, Jefferson Davis replied that events should not be judged by 
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“knowledge acquired after they transpired”—a favorite practice of 
military historians. 

The most significant part of Professor Parks’s biography is his study 
of Kirby Smith as commanding general of the trans-Mississippi West 
from March 7, 1863, until the surrender. One of the tragic chapters 
in Southern history was due to the failure of the commanders in this 
region to realize the paramount importance of saving Vicksburg. It 
is tragic, too, because of the lack of patriotism and the low morale 
of the people in this region. Kirby Smith declared, in an understate- 
ment, that his position as commanding general at Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, was “no bed of roses.” One of his greatest problems was to 
control the cotton supply of his vast department in the interest of 


' the Confederacy, and here he encountered rampant speculation, con- 


fusion, and the selfishness of human nature in its darkest aspects. 
He never solved the problem, partly because of the lack of transpor- 
tation and because of the interference of state authorities. Despite 
his ability and devotion to duty, Kirby Smith failed in his task in the 
trans-Mississippi West, because of his lack of training as a civil 
administrator, the want of transportation, the lack of co-operation of 
the people, and the inadequacy of his resources. 

Professor Parks should be commended for writing a scholarly and 
objective biography in an interesting style. His detachment and good 
judgment are especially revealed in his realistic portrayal of the 
lukewarm spirit of the majority of the people of the trans-Mississippi 
West and in his fairness in handling the controversy between Kirby 
Smith and his subordinate, General Dick Taylor, concerning the Con- 
federate failure to destroy Banks’s army in the Red River campaign. 
He generally defends Kirby Smith for his strategy in this campaign, 
rightly pointing out the necessity of first defeating Steele’s army, 
which was advancing simultaneously from Arkansas against Shreve- 
port, before attempting to destroy the retreating columns of Banks. 
The chief fault of this good biography is that its military chapters 
lack symmetry owing to excessive details of maneuver and of battle 
orders. 


University of Kentucky CLEMENT EATON 


Lincoln & the Party Divided. By William Frank Zornow. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 264. Illustrations, 
bibliography. $4.00.) 


The principal theme of this study in Civil War politics is Lincoln’s 
attempt to hold together the dissident factions of his party in 1864 
and to perpetuate moderate Lincolnian policies through his re-elec- 
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tion. Professor Zornow, however, has done both more and less than 
his theme and title imply. Without avowing his intentions directly 
he has written a brief but in some respects satisfactory account of 
the canvass and election of 1864 in which he analyzes the Democratic 
partys role in the campaign far better than he does the conflicts 
within Lincoln’s party. 

Those who are familiar with Civil War historical literature will find 
little that is novel in the approach taken here. The first chapter is a 
somewhat superficial introduction to Lincoln’s relations with the Radi- 
cals (the author prefers the term “Unconditionals”) of his party. 
Then there is an account of the preconvention “boom” for Secretary 
Chase and the subsequent deflation of the Chase aspirations. There 
is also consideration of the anti-Lincoln forces’ attempts to delay 
the Baltimore convention, the possibilities of General Butler as a 
candidate, a restatement of the Fremont movement, a description 
of the Baltimore convention, and a brief evaluation of the summer 
conspiracy to force Lincoln’s withdrawal from the race. The last half 
of the book is concerned with the Democratic opposition, the autumn 
campaign, and the outcome of the election. 

Although the reader is aware from the first paragraph that Lincoln’s 
“divided party” will be examined in relation to the 1864 election, the 
impression persists that the author has an obligation to give more of 
the backgrounds of this intraparty dissension as well as a more per- 
ceptive analysis of the factions involved in it. The issue is pictured 
as one between Radicals (“Unconditionals”) and “moderates,” as if 
these were specific entities, when in fact among the Radicals alone 
there were a number of recognizable factions. There were doctrinaires, 
old abolitionists, new industrialists, agrarians, and plain demagogues. 
There were pro-Lincoln Radicals just as there were anti-Lincoln 
Radicals. The “moderate” or conservative wing of the party can 
likewise be reduced to its elements. Interactions between these com- 
plex and often unstable groupings, their ambitions and intrigues, and 
Lincoln’s strategy in handling them constituted a far more intricate 
web of relationships than that which is presented in these chapters. 

The Democratic “fiasco” or Chicago convention, the struggle be- 
tween the McClellan (Belmont) and Seymour (Wood) forces, com- 
plicated by Vallandigham’s influence, is better managed than the 
treatment of the Baltimore convention. Especially good use was made 
here of the McClellan and Manton Marble papers. The campaign 
issues and propaganda techniques (especially the use of the treason 
cry against the Democrats) and a few paragraphs on campaign ex- 
penditures are interesting. In analyzing the vote, the author discounts 
the influence of the “voters in blue” and produces statistical evidence 
to support John Hay’s contention that Lincoln was strongest in the 
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rural regions. A county-by-county survey would have added to the 
picture. But if the handling of the campaign techniques and the 
voting is not definitive, it at least points the way to a more exhaustive 
monograph. 

The bibliography suggests some unevenness in the use of source 
materials. The voluminous Robert Todd Lincoln collection, for ex- 
ample, has provided only about fifteen footnote annotations. Many 
important manuscript collections were not consulted. Among these 
the Benjamin Butler, Edwin D. Morgan, Thurlow Weed, Charles 
Sumner, John A. Andrew, and Richard Yates papers are important 
to an understanding of Republican (Union) party factionalism. Many 
of the footnote references to sources have appeared in other printed 
works and manuscript dissertations consulted by the author. That 
fact would seem to point to the major defect in this volume: that it 
is too derivative and lacking in originality. At times it would be fair 
to say that the references which are cited in the annotations have done 
a better job with the subject than is done here. At any rate there is 
too much reliance upon other monographs and upon the unpublished 
dissertations which are in the bibliography. There are some mistakes 
in proper names: apparently it should be W. D. Bickham, not Bick- 
man (p. 58 n.), and George Denison, instead of Dennison (p. 27). 


University of New Mexico GerorcE WINSTON SMITH 


Columbus, Georgia, in the Confederacy: The Social and Industrial 
Life of the Chattahoochee River Port. By Diffee William Stand- 
ard. (New York: William-Frederick Press, 1954. Pp. 77. Notes, 
bibliography. $2.00.) 


Although Frederick Law Olmsted termed Columbus, Georgia, “the 
largest manufacturing town south of Richmond,” historians have tend- 
ed to minimize the prominent role it played in the Confederate indus- 
trial organization. The vital importance of the Columbus industries 
as measured by the war materials they furnished to the Confederate 
army and navy is the prevailing theme of this book. 

During the three decades before the Civil War, Columbus had de- 
veloped rapidly into the third largest city in Georgia. The city’s 
remarkable growth was attributable to its favorable location at the 
fall line of the Chattahoochee River, where industrial water power 
was available and the river was navigable to the Gulf. Cotton and 
woolen mills, a paper manufacturing plant, and a factory that pro- 
duced cotton gins were the principal industries in Columbus. Early 
in 1861 these industries were quickly converted to war production. 
The relatively small industrialists in Columbus exhibited great in- 
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genuity in establishing new factories, training laborers, and producing 
army supplies. As the war progressed, however, these private indus- 
tries were unable to meet the increasing requirements of the Con- 
federacy; consequently, late in 1861, a Confederate Quartermaster 
Depot was established at Columbus. Government clothing factories, 
shoe shops, a tannery, and other wartime industries were constructed 
by the Quartermaster Department. 

Mr. Standard, who is a teaching fellow at the University of North 
Carolina, has written a concise but significant treatise. Not only has 
he utilized extensively the files of the three contemporary Columbus 
newspapers, but he has also quoted from several private manuscript 
collections as well as from local public documents and other un- 
published sources. Although he relates briefly the hardships arising 
from inflation, the functions of military hospitals and relief societies, 
and the ultimate decline of civilian morale, he emphasizes primarily 
the industrial efficacy of Columbus. The reviewer wishes that a more 
comprehensive treatment of such topics as education and religion had 
been included; but since the book had its inception as a master’s 
thesis at Emory University, the scope of the author’s research was of 
necessity circumscribed. 

Columbus, Georgia, in the Confederacy is written with commend- 
able skill, reflects sound scholarship, and is a worthy addition to Con- 
federate history. Perhaps it will inspire the revision and publication 
of other theses which too infrequently are accessible to the public. 


North Georgia College T. Conn Bryan 


Era of the Oath: Northern Loyalty Tests during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction. By Harold Melvin Hyman. (Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 229. Illustrations, 
appendix, notes, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The demand for intellectual conformity in the North during the 
Civil War and for retroactive loyalty in the South from the secession 
of South Carolina to the end of Reconstruction is the major theme 
of this study. The weapons for securing conformity were indictments 
by congressional investigating committees and numerous loyalty and 
test oaths. In time the oaths became the means of underwriting 
Radical Reconstruction and maintaining the ascendancy of the Re- 
publican party. 

“Northern patriots demanded that the government should be staffed 
by loyal men.” By the second week of the war at the suggestion of 
Edward Bates, Lincoln’s Attorney-General, all employees of the fed- 
eral departments were required to take again the standard oath of 
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allegiance. The House of Representatives acted speedily to appoint 
a committee of five members headed by Congressman John F. Potter 
of Wisconsin to investigate “the number of persons . . . who are 
known to entertain sentiments of hostility to the Government.” 

On August 6, 1861, Lincoln signed an order requiring affirmation 
of future loyalty to the Constitution and government, “any ordinance, 
resolution, or law of any State Convention to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” Within a year the ironclad test oath of July 2, 1862, passed 
the House with relative ease, but in the Senate met vigorous opposi- 
tion chiefly from the Democratic ranks. All persons were embraced, 
except the President and Vice President, elected or appointed to any 
office of honor or profit under the government of the United States 
in the civil, military, and naval departments. 

The signer had to swear that he had not voluntarily borne arms 
against the Union, in any way aided the rebellion, or yielded volun- 
tary support to hostile forces. In addition, no persons who had sought 
or held office under a rebel authority could qualify as federal civil 
or military officers. False swearing was regarded as perjury, carrying 
with it perpetual disqualification from government office for those 
who took the oath under false pretenses. This legislation amplified 
the earlier jurors’ loyalty oath of June 17, 1862. An act of January 
24, 1865, extended the ironclad oath to cover attorneys practicing 
before the federal courts, completing the roadblocks for traitors passed 
during the actual war years. 

The author details and analyzes the relationship of these oaths to 
the broad issues of Reconstruction. He sets forth their impact on 
Lincoln’s pardoning program, their application by the State and 
Treasury departments, their relationship to the “vacant chairs in 
Congress” claimed by the South after 1865, their influence on bench 
and bar, and finally their disallowance by the Supreme Court. The 
court's decision led to congressional repeal. All of these aspects re- 
ceive brief but most effective treatment in Era of the Oath. 

These were not years when an oath was a thing to be taken lightly 
by most people. “The conscientious individual with moral scruples 
pondered his words well before affixing his name to a loyalty oath. 
Many in the South excluded themselves from federal office rather 
than chance a lie, rather than compromise with principles.” For 
example William H. Vasser, an assessor at Columbus, Mississippi, 
emerges as an “individual whose story must have been common in 
the Civil War.” With a consistent history of loyalty to the Union 
until faced with secession as an accomplished fact and war as a grim 
reality, Vasser accepted a noncombatant post with the Confederate 
forces. His own standards of right prevented him from taking the test 
oath of unalloyed past Unionism, though his neighbors, with an 
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“understanding of what fidelity had meant at different times in view 
of local realities,” had no hesitancy in labeling him as a “very true 
Unionist.” It was in this atmosphere that James Russell Lowell ob- 
served: “We can never hope to reconstruct the South except through 
its own leading men, nor ever hope to have them on our side till 
we make it . . . compatible with their honor to be so.” 

Professor Hyman shows that the test oaths did not work in the 
South “even when Radical state governments, supported by federal 
bayonets, sustained by a Congress dominated by Radicals, counte- 
nanced by the sympathetic President Grant, directed the reconstruc- 
tion process.” He concludes that no formula to measure loyalty or 
disloyalty devised throughout the decade of conflict was effective. 
The oaths did not keep secessionists out of government employment. 
The presidential oath of future loyalty did not prove loyalty but 
only denoted the subscriber’s intent to lay down his arms and to 
abstain from future rebellion. Rather the oaths kept from “federal 
offices and Congressional seats those men who held moral values 
very highly.” 

This fine study is sound in scholarship, rich in illustrative material, 
and judicious and balanced in interpretation. The style is clear and 
forthright. The author does not hesitate to judge the whole oath 
controversy and its effect on the times, but he wisely refrains from 
making dubious analogies. New sources are examined and old ones 
reinterpreted to fill in a neglected phase of the Civil War. The evi- 
dence shows the impossibility of requiring “loyalty on demand.” The 
study contains a valuable bibliography, and it is well edited and 
indexed. 


University of North Carolina FRANK W. KLINGBERG 


From Mine to Market: The History of Coal Transportation on the 
Norfolk and Western Railway. By Joseph T. Lambie. (New York: 
New York University Press, 1954. Pp. xviii, 380. Illustrations, 
maps, tables, charts, appendixes, bibliographical note. $6.00.) 


Professor Lambie has eschewed those features of transportation 
history which lend themselves to dramatic writing, such as the strug- 
gles of the railroad titans, or construction, or strikes; he has not even 
attempted the usual corporation history. Instead, he has produced 
an account of the Norfolk and Western Railroad as a coal carrier. 
Limited as this may seem, the study is substantial and merits close 
attention. The development of the corporate structure is briefly 
traced, but this usually complicated and dull story is kept to a mini- 
mum and emphasis is placed upon coal transportation. 
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American industry and the consequent demand for coal were grow- 
ing mightily in the early eighties when the Norfolk and Western 
determined to build into and develop the Pocahontas coal field of 
West Virginia. Pocahontas, semibituminous coal having the highest 
rating of all coals of its kind for its superior heating quality, its low 
volatile matter, was ideal for coke and for locomotives and steam- 
ships. Its thick veins close to the surface made it easy to mine. The 
Norfolk and Western persuaded friendly capital to acquire a large 
acreage in the Pocahontas field, which was opened up swiftly after 
the coming of the railroad in 1883. Railroad, landowner, and lessee 
mining companies constituted the three closely linked groups which 
produced and hauled to Norfolk for shipment by sea a rapidly grow- 
ing volume of coal. Other fields being tapped by the Chesapeake 
and Ohio, the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio provided competition that kept rates low. Depressed wages 
in the mines along with the growing demand for coal enabled the 
mine Owners to make good profits before 1900, but. low freight rates 
denied similar profits to the carriers. Lambie traces continued but 
unsuccessful efforts to pool traffic and control rates. In this period 
of low rates and depression the Norfolk and Western was forced 
into receivership, though it was quickly restored to a sound position 
by minor rearrangements of its capital structure. 

At the turn of the century business was again booming, the demand 
for Pocahontas coal expanded rapidly, and the Norfolk and Western 
was hard put to meet the demands upon it. In the midst of this 
expansion two near calamities struck: Judge Elbert Gary and his 
speculative associates secured control of the previously friendly syn- 
dicate that owned most of the Pocahontas field, and a well-financed 
group began building a railroad to parallel the Norfolk and Western 
all the way from the West Virginia field to Norfolk with lower grades 
and a better line than the latter possessed. Gary’s venture cost the 
railroad a pretty sum, but increasing demand for Pocahontas coal 
prevented the construction of a rival railroad from seriously affecting 
revenues. At the turn of the century community of interest was 
achieved among the principal coal carriers by extensive stock pur- 
chases by the Pennsylvania and the New York Central, although the 
author finds little evidence of the bigger companies’ attempting to 
influence their satellites. The Interstate Commerce Commission had 
now become a major factor in determining rates. The demand for 
coal was such that all carriers could maintain higher rates. 

The most valuable parts of this study are the analysis of the coal 
industry, the differences in types of coal and the uses to which they 
are put, the regional demand for the various types, the routes they 
take, and the structure of freight rates as applied to coal. The sec- 
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tions dealing with rate making and coal car distribution are par- 
ticularly useful because of the mastery of the technical detail the 
author has achieved and the skill with which he has treated these 
issues. 

The final chapter on the future of coal in the American economy 
is stimulating and certainly more optimistic for the industry than 
some other studies have been. To one reader the author seems to 
minimize the way coal is being priced out of the market, but he has 
not neglected any other considerations. The one question that is not 
answered is this: Has the Norfolk and Western substituted Diesel 
oil for coal in its locomotives? 


Cornell University Pau W. Gates 


The American People in the Twentieth Century. By Oscar Handlin. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 244. Notes. 
$3.75. ) 

Oscar Handlin’s studies in the history of immigration and the 
problems of adjustment to life in a new land should equip him to 
write with some authority on the American people. He has defined 
his task rather rigidly, and his twentieth-century Americans are prin- 
cipally recent immigrants or minority groups. The older population, 
that amalgam of European stocks which formed the mass of the 
American populace before the “new immigration,” obviously con- 
tinues to exist as a part of twentieth-century America, but Handlin 
almost ignores the great body of descendants of this older America. 

In his usual fluent style the author of The Uprooted surveys the 
complex internal migrations since 1890, comments on the geographical 
and social mobility so characteristic of America, and discusses the 
rising pressure for immigration restriction. In his second chapter, a 
discussion of “the color line,” he deals not only with the Negro but 
with the Oriental and the Indian, and emphasizes the fact that these 
three groups have been set apart, forbidden the mobility and social 
fluidity which have otherwise been characteristically American. 

In a work of such a general nature errors of fact and interpretation 
and the intrusion of subjective and personal views probably are un- 
avoidable. The critic who points to such errors may seem captious, 
but they may seriously mar a work and detract from its usefulness. 
For example, American laborers were indeed “outsiders” (p. 10), 
but so are all Americans, entrepreneurs as well as laborers. A simple 
check would have eliminated the erroneous statement that one hun- 
dred Negroes were lynched each year between 1890 and 1909 (p. 22). 
The Negro was prone to organize fraternal orders and aid societies, 
but no more so than his white companions in urbanization (p. 28). 
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The pattern of segregation in Southern schools was not “almost com- 
plete” by 1900—segregated public education had been the rule since 
1870 (p. 30). In his discussion of the formation of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People Handlin mini- 
mizes the importance of the Niagara movement and almost ignores 
W. E. B. DuBois (pp. 34-36). His assertion that Indians and Chinese 
had aroused “no sense of antipathy or even of inherent racial dif- 
ference,’ differences in pigmentation being ascribed to environmental 
factors (pp. 36-37), certainly will not be universally accepted, and 
his sweeping statement that “all” immigrants to America “longed for 
home” (p. 55) obviously cannot be proved even if it be accepted 
as a reasonable presumption. 

Handlin’s naive acceptance of the canard that the Southern farmer 
has been peculiarly intemperate in his addiction to alcohol and un- 
usually promiscuous in his sexual habits or that residents of the South 
have been more given to “enthusiasms in politics and religion” (p. 83) 
than Americans fortunate enough to live elsewhere illustrates the 
danger of loose generalization and careless writing. So, too, does 
his conclusion that all Southern whites consider themselves of English 
stock—a conclusion which, according to Handlin, inescapably flows 
from their belief that Negroes are “of one breed”—if Negroes are so, 
then whites “are too” (p. 84). 

The student of the period of World War I will find Handlin’s 
treatment of Wilson remarkable. Wilson’s keen awareness of his 
Scotch-Irish blood is well known, but the implication that the entry 
of the United States into the war was primarily a presidential de- 
cision ignores the powerful public pressure for war and Wilson’s 
long struggle to avoid war. Equally remarkable is Handlin’s discus- 
sion of the close of the war. Peace brought disillusionment, indeed, 
but were the ideals which had been betrayed purely those of Wilson, 
or did he reflect and express the ideals of America (p. 136)? Handlin’s 
assertion that “even in the East . . . there was a growing suspicion 
that Wilson had bungled the great opportunity” is perhaps less 
surprising than his observation that “with the rejection of the treaty, 
uneasiness amounted to certainty”; the struggle “had been in vain” 
(p. 143). And this without reference to Henry Cabot Lodge! 

No less notable is the observation that the notion that mankind is 
divided into races had “received some currency before 1916” (p. 152). 
A little thought would have led the author to modify both his wording 
and his date. This same tendency to malapropism is amusingly seen 
in the statement that during the “wild 1920’s” the scions of the “good 
old families,” their “faith in the family verities” shaken, were “marry- 
ing outside the old closed circles or even accepting positions in New 
Deal agencies” (p. 190). 
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In the role of seer, rather than historian, Handlin foresees an 
America in which the individual, fearing reduction to the status of 
a “shapeless integer” (p. 221), facing a strange new world, will find 
reassurance and comfort in maintaining his ethnic ties, in a conscious 
effort to reorder his life in ethnic groups based on the “recollection 
of diverse antecedents, religious differences, even color” (p. 229), 
Under no compulsion to deny their ethnic origin, Americans are 
tending to group themselves with their kin, says Handlin, thus satis- 
fying that yearning to belong, to have the support of their ethnic 
group as they face the “shocks of an uncertain future” (p. 232). 

Vanderbilt University H. L. Swint 


Six-Guns & Saddle Leather: A Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets 
on Western Outlaws and Gunmen. Compiled by Ramon F, 
Adams. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 
426. Illustrations. $12.50.) 


The Chisholm Trail. By Wayne Gard. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 296. Maps, illustrations, bibliography. 
$4.50. ) 

In the hands of a less prolix writer this review could be wound up 
in one interrogatory sentence: What is there left to say? For in both 
Ramon Adams’ Six-Guns & Saddle Leather and Wayne Gard’s Chis- 
holm Trail the authors have just about answered all the questions and 
said all there is to say on their subjects. 

Adams, a Dallas businessman (candy, at that), is on his way to 
becoming a sort of Webster to the West. In this instance he is dealing 
with a bibliography of Western outlaw literature, and since at the 
outset he renounces any intention to be comprehensive and announces 
instead his mere desire to include only those books that illustrate 
some point or that have collectors’ value, you can argue with his 
taste but not much else. Actually, Six Guns is rather good reading, 
which probably was not the author's primary intention, and it has 
historical value beyond its bibliographical contributions. In discuss- 
ing his choices, Adams examines their reliability and compares them 
with other works, so that in the process he routs a number of outlaw 
myths—at least until some subsequent scribe comes along who is too 
lazy to do proper research or too hasty to consult Adams, and turns 
out a best seller resuscitating all the old lies and legends on Billy the 
Kid et al. which Adams here has so effectively interred. 

One final word about Six Guns: Since every review of a bibliog- 
raphy which this writer has ever seen questioned certain omissions 
on the part of the bibliographer, and since this reviewer is a reason- 
able traditionalist, he wonders idly why Adams failed to include, for 
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instance, Webb’s Texas Rangers, which encounters an outlaw here 
and there, and Gard’s Sam Bass. But with the author’s pronounced 
purpose before him, the reviewer realizes that his question has about 
as much historical urgency as the reason why barns are painted red 
instead of green (that is, if they're painted at all). 

In The Chisholm Trail Gard has covered the trail, literally and 
historically, until it is difficult to see why anything else need be done 
on the subject in the lifetime of anyone old enough to read this. The 
information is all here—how the trail began, where the various ravel- 
ings fed in from, how many cattle were trailed up the Chisholm way 
year by year, how many cattle each town shipped annually, the 
names of the Texas drivers as well as the Kansas policemen who 
sought to contain them, the number of saloons and “soiled doves” 
(a term of Victorian gentility which, thanks be, is nowadays replaced 
by words more blunt but less pictorial), and descriptions of river 
crossings, stampedes, Indian shenanigans, and the cussedness of chuck 
wagon cookies. 

In fact, there is so much packed in that at times the going is rather 
heavy, but at other times the account really picks up and moves along. 
One wonders whether the book doesn’t really resemble the trail it 
depicts—an even pace interrupted by moments of real excitement, set- 
tling back once more to routine plodding, but always moving forward. 

The Chisholm Trail, as is generally known, ran the approximate 
route from the Texas Gulf Coast through San Antonio, Fort Worth, 
and Wichita to Abilene, Kansas—the same route that today is tra- 
versed by U. S. Highway 81. Chisholm, an Indian, ran goods and 
cattle over only the northern portion of the trail, but nonetheless 
unwittingly managed to pin his name, as well as his claim to historical 
immortality, to the route. When cowboys arriving in Abilene were 
asked by which road they had come, they replied “by Chisholm’s 
trail,” which makes no more sense than saying you drove from El 
Paso to Miami by the Palm Beach road; but the Chisholm name 
stuck to become inseparably intertwined with the range cattle indus- 
try, its songs, its men, and its myths. The Chisholm Trail became 
the industrial highway for the one occupational group in America 
which has never fallen from sentimental favor, a highway that stood 
up for a generation as the principal artery over which the man on 
horseback delivered his goods—those long-legged, slim-hipped, awk- 
ward Longhorns that ambled their way over hundreds of miles to 
change a thitherto pork-eating nation’s dietary habits and to give to 
the West, to Texas, and to the cowboy that aura of dusty glamor 
which decades of research and writing have failed to wipe off. For its 
story the Chisholm Trail has in Mr. Gard the “compleat chronicler.” 


University of Texas Joe B. Frantz 














Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Frank E. Vandiver of Washington University has accepted an ap- 
pointment, effective in September 1955, as assistant professor of his- 
tory at Rice Institute. 


At the University of Virginia Martin Boyd Coyner, Jr., Archer Jones, 
and Samuel Schroetter, doctoral candidates in history, have been ap- 
pointed instructors for the current year. Two other doctoral candi- 
dates have accepted teaching positions elsewhere for the year, William 
Hugh Moomaw at Randolph-Macon College and James Marvin Helms 
at Longwood College. James Bear has returned to his position as 
assistant curator of manuscripts after a year of study at Simmons 
College Library School. Julius Preston Barclay, visiting member of 
the manuscripts staff during Mr. Bear’s absence, has accepted the 
post of research associate at Mount Vernon. 


Henry T. Shanks, dean and professor of history at Birmingham- 
Southern College, was awarded an LL.D. degree by Wake Forest 
College in June 1954. 


Robert L. Johnson, Jr., doctoral graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been appointed instructor in European history at West 
Virginia University. In November the West Virginia University’s 
department of history and the local Phi Alpha Theta chapter com- 
bined in sponsoring a banquet to honor James M. Callahan, age 
ninety, and Oliver P. Chitwood, eighty. Ollinger Crenshaw of Wash- 
ington and Lee University spoke on “History and Trends in Modern 
Higher Education.” 


The department of history of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College announces the following staff changes, effective in Sep- 
tember 1954: Thomas H. Reynolds, for twenty-eight years professor 
and head of the department, became professor and head emeritus; 
Homer L. Knight, formerly dean of Westminster College, was ap- 
pointed professor and head of the department; Berlin B. Chapman, 
professor, returned from a summer of research at the National Ar- 
chives; LeRoy H. Fischer, associate professor, returned from a year’s 
sabbatical leave devoted to research;, Theodore L. Agnew was pro- 
moted to associate professor; Sidney D. Brown, assistant professor, 
returned from East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma, where he 
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taught in the summer session; Max Guyer, formerly instructor in 
history at the Okmulgee Branch of Oklahoma A. & M., was appointed 
instructor. 


The 1954-1955 Blazer Lecturers in history and the social studies at 
the University of Kentucky are Paul H. Buck, Harvard University, 
John A. Mackay, Princeton Theological Seminary, E. Malcolm Carroll, 
Duke University, Joseph P. Harris, University of California at Berke- 
ley, Frank L. Owsley, University of Alabama, and Edward C. Kirkland, 
Bowdoin College. 


At the University of Missouri James L. Bugg has been promoted 
to associate professor of history and Lewis W. Spitz to assistant pro- 
fessor. Harvey A. DeWeerd has been granted leave for another year 
to continue his work with the RAND Corporation. Samuel H. Baron, 
formerly of Northwestern University, and James N. Primm have been 
appointed visiting assistant professors, replacing Irvin G. Wyllie and 
David H. Pinkney, both of whom are on leave as Ford fellows. I. J. 
Brugmans of the University of Amsterdam, in the United States on 
a combined Fulbright and Hay-Whitney award, taught in the de- 
partment during the first semester. Lewis E. Atherton has returned 
after seven months at the Harvard Research Center in Entrepre- 
neurial History on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Dean 
Elmer Ellis is acting president for the academic year 1954-1955. 
Assistant Dean W. Francis English has been promoted to associate 
dean, and this year is assuming the duties of dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences. 


The department of history of the University of Florida announces 
the following staff changes for the current academic year: Rembert 
W. Patrick, head of the department, is on leave and is studying at 
Yale University as a Ford fellow; Arthur Funk is in France as a 
Guggenheim fellow; and Arthur Thompson is on leave to teach at 
the College of the City of New York. New members of the department 
are John K. Mahon, assistant professor, formerly of the Office of the 
Chief of Military History, and Eugene E. Pfaff of the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, who has been appointed interim 
professor. Donald E. Worcester has been made acting head of the 
department, and John A. Harrison and David L. Dowd have been 
promoted to associate professorships. 


Bell I. Wiley, Emory University, in October gave the second series 
of J. P. Young Lectures in American History at Memphis State Col- 
lege. The general title of the four lectures was “The Road to Ap- 
pomattox.” 
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W. Stitt Robinson, Jr., has been promoted to associate professor of 
history at the University of Kansas. James C. Malin has been freed 
of teaching responsibilities to devote full time to research and writing, 
With the aid of grants from the university’s research fund, Robert W. 
Johannsen is continuing his study of “Stephen A. Douglas and the 
Theory of Popular Sovereignty”; George L. Anderson is editing the 
Civil War letters of Charles Oren and writing a history of banking 
and currency in Kansas; and Professor Robinson is continuing his 
study of “Jeb Stuart in Kansas.” 


Ralph E. Morrow, doctoral graduate of Indiana University, now 
instructor in the humanities department of Michigan State College, 
is the winner of the Simon Baruch United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy triennial award for his study of “The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the South, and Reconstruction, 1865-1880.” 


HistorRicaL SOCIETIES 


At the fall meeting of the North Carolina Historical Society Robert 
H. Woody of Duke University was elected president. 


The North Carolina State Literary and Historical Association held 
its annual meeting in December. Fletcher M. Green, University of 
North Carolina, was elected president. Hugh T. Lefler of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and the late A. R. Newsome were an- 
nounced as the winners of the Mayflower Society Award for their 
book, North Carolina: The History of a Southern State. Ovid William 
Pierce of Weldon won the Sir Walter Raleigh Award for his novel, 
The Plantation. 


The first meeting of the Central Renaissance Conference will be 
held at the University of Missouri May 13-14, 1955. Students of the 
Renaissance in Missouri and the eight adjoining states are invited to 
attend the regional conference sponsored by the Renaissance Society 
of America. Major addresses will be given by Hardin Craig in litera- 
ture and by a guest speaker in art history. Research papers, music 
and drama, art exhibits, and social gatherings are also planned. Schol- 
ars who wish to present papers are invited to submit them, by April 
15 at the latest, to Charles F. Mullett, 318 Jesse Hall, University of 
Missouri. Inquiries about the conference should be addressed to 
Lewis W. Spitz, History Department, University of Missouri. 


The 350th anniversary of the establishment of the Jamestown col- 
ony will be celebrated in Virginia in 1957. Plans for the celebration 
are being made by a federal commission, under the chairmanship of 
Robert V. Hatcher of Richmond, and a Virginia state commission, 
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under the chairmanship of Lewis A. McMurran, Jr. A committee of 
consultants in archives and history includes: Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., 
University of Virginia; L. H. Butterfield, Institute of Early American 
History and Culture; George Carrington Mason, Mariners Museum; 
Randolph W. Church, Virginia state librarian; Henry E. Coleman, 
Jr., Washington and Lee University; Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport 
News, Virginia; John M. Jennings, director of the Virginia Historical 
Society; Herbert E. Kahler, chief historian, National Park Service; 
Herbert A. Kellar, Wisconsin State Historical Society; L. Quincy 
Mumford, Librarian of Congress; John E. Pomfret, director of the 
Huntington Library; Earl G. Swem, librarian emeritus, William and 
Mary College; William J. Van Schreeven, Virginia state archivist; 
and Louis B. Wright, director of the Folger Library. Mr. Butterfield 
will co-ordinate the work of the committee of consultants. 


The East Tennessee Historical Society held its annual meeting in 
Knoxville December 3. Foster Park, instructor in English at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, spoke on “The Early Literature of East Ten- 
nessee.” The following officers were elected for 1955: president, Mrs. 
E. L. Bowman; vice-presidents, Marshall A. Wilson, George W. An- 
derson, and J. Eugene Lewis; secretary, Miss Pollyanna Creekmore; 
treasurer, Miss Martha L. Ellison; executive committee, C. E. Allred, 
Miss Laura E. Luttrell, Harold S. Fink, I. N. Carr, and Mrs. James 
R. Stokely, Jr.; board of editors, Culver H. Smith and W. Neil Franklin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


In the autumn of 1954 the History Club of the University of Vir- 
ginia, composed largely of graduate and undergraduate students and 
several faculty members of the university's history department, pub- 
lished the first Annual Collection of Essays in History. The four 
essays in the collection, three of them by graduate students and one 
by an undergraduate, are of high quality in research and style. They 
are: “The Second Virginia Central Railroad,” by W. Hugh Moomaw; 
“Indian Policy under Thomas Jefferson,” by Emory G. Evans; “The 
Jones-Martin Senatorial Campaign of 1911,” by Harold E. Cox; and 
“Woodrow Wilson at the University of Virginia,” by Richard E. Viar. 
The attractive, well-edited publication may be purchased for one 
dollar. Membership in the History Club is open to all persons inter- 
ested in history. 


The American Association for State and Local History solicits ar- 
ticles on American history for submission to American Heritage, the 
bimonthly magazine it co-sponsors. Payment is made for articles 
accepted. The magazine wants lively, informative, reliable, and well- 
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written articles designed for the general reading public. Illustrations 
are used, and photographs should accompany manuscripts, if possible. 
Articles of 2,500 to 3,500 words are preferred, on persons, places, 
events, things, and ideas. Address the editor, Bruce Catton, American 
Heritage, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


A National Program for the Publication of Historical Documents 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1954, pp. viii, 106, 50 cents) 
is a report to the President by the National Historical Publications 
Commission. Among its recommendations are: comprehensive publi- 
cation of the papers of Benjamin Franklin, John and John Quincy 
Adams, James Madison, and Alexander Hamilton; establishment of a 
national register of archival and manuscript groups by the Library of 
Congress; and preparation and publication by the major depositories 
of archives or manuscripts of guides to their holdings. There are listed 
the names of 361 persons whose papers were suggested to the com- 
mission as deserving publication, with data on some of the individuals 
and the location of their papers. 


Jeremiah Theus: Colonial Artist of Charles Town (Columbia, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, 1953, pp. xviii, 218, illustrations, ap- 
pendixes, notes, bibliography, $4.50), by Margaret Simons Middleton, 
deals with the artist who for some thirty years after 1740 was “court 
painter” of South Carolina. Following a biographical section on Theus 
are the plates of fifty-one portraits and a biographical checklist of 
about two hundred pictures attributed to him. 


An interesting item in a new edition of W. E. B. Du Bois’s The Sup- 
pression of the African Slave-Trade to the United States of America, 
1638-1870 (New York, Social Science Press, 1954, pp. xii, 339, appen- 
dixes, bibliography, $6.00) is the author’s “Apologia” at the end. 
Conceding that his work “was well done” and has received little 
criticism since its appearance sixty years ago, he is disturbed that 
his ignorance in 1896 “of the significance of the work of Freud and 
Marx” has not evoked criticism. Possibly his viewpoint toward both 
history and society is accurately expressed when he writes: “What 
I needed was to add to my terribly conscientious search into the facts 
of the slave trade the clear concept of Marx on the class struggle for 
income and power, beneath which all considerations of right or 
morals were twisted or utterly crushed.” 


The forty-three letters in the pamphlet containing the Confederate 
Letters of John W. Hagan (Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1954, 
pp. 55, $1.50), edited by Bell Irvin Wiley, reveal a cheerful, moral, 
honorable man from the yeoman group which was the bulwark of 
nineteenth-century Southern life. As a member of the 29th Georgia 
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Volunteer Infantry, Hagan saw varied service from the fall of 1861 
to July 22, 1864, when he was taken prisoner. After the war he spent 
the remainder of a long life in Georgia, dying at Valdosta on May 
17, 1915, at the age of eighty-one. 


Three years after the Custer disaster occurred the Meeker Mas- 
sacre and the Ute War of 1879. Nathan C. Meeker, from the White 
River Indian Agency on the Ute Reservation, planned to civilize the 
Indians. His efforts led to the outbreak Robert Emmitt describes in 
The Last War Trail: The Utes and the Settlement of Colorado (Nor- 
man, University of Oklahoma Press, 1954, pp. x, 333, maps, illustra- 
tions, bibliography, $4.50), the fortieth volume in the Civilization of 
the American Indian series. 


Knickerbocker History (New York, New-York Historical Society, 
1954, pp. xx, 547, illustrations, $6.00), by R. W. G. Vail, director of 
the New-York Historical Society, is an appropriate part of the insti- 
tution’s sesquicentennial. A publications list of nearly six hundred 
books and articles and the society’s library show that longevity has 
not meant bare existence. Adding to the value of this handsome book 
is a selected list of the society's publications. 


Between a Swedish log house of the seventeenth century and the 
Point Park and Gateway Center in Pittsburgh, begun in 1950, ninety- 
eight other Pennsylvania buildings are in A Hundred Pennsylvania 
Buildings (State College, Pennsylvania, Bald Eagle Press, 1954), by 
Harold E. Dickson. Churches, courthouses, other public buildings, 
residences, schools, and factories are admirably shown, with lucid 
notes for each picture. No special interest in architecture is needed 
for enjoyment of this volume. 


Under the joint sponsorship of the American Association for State 
and Local History and the Society of American Historians, the first 
issue of the new American Heritage was published in December 1954. 
Edited by Bruce Catton, the hard-cover book-magazine is an attempt 
to fill “the need for a popular historical magazine for Americans.” 
With numerous pictures, and such contributors as T. Harry Williams, 
Gerald Carson, Cleveland Amory, Allan Nevins, and D. W. Brogan 
as safeguards against sameness, he will be a phlegmatic and obtuse 
reader who can conclude that no history has any appeal. Six numbers 
will be published yearly, single issues to sell in book stores for $2.95; 
the annual subscription rate is $12.00. There will be no advertising. 
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ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Uprper SOUTH 


“The Chase House in Annapolis,” by Rosamond Randall Beirne, in 
Maryland Historical Magazine (September). 

“Sections and Politics in Virginia, 1781-1787,” by Jackson T. Main, in 
the William and Mary Quarterly (January). 

“The Settlement of Prince Edward County,” by Herbert C. Bradshaw, 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (October). 

“Listen to the Eagle Scream: One Hundred Years of the Fourth of 
July in North Carolina (1776-1876),” Part II, by Fletcher M. 
Green, in the North Carolina Historical Review (October). 

“The Vice-Admiralty Court of Royal North Carolina, 1729-1759,” by 
Carl W. Ubbelohde, Jr., ibid. 

“William W. Holden and the Peace Movement in North Carolina,” 
by Horace W. Raper, ibid. 

“Some Aspects of North Carolina Public Poor Relief, 1700-1860,” by 
Benjamin Joseph Klebaner, ibid. 

“The Nicholites of North Carolina,” by Kenneth L. Carroll, ibid. 

“Andrew Moore—First U. S. Senator from West of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains,” by Charles W. Turner, in the Filson Club History 
Quarterly (October). 

“Missouri's Proslavery Fight for Kansas, 1854-1855,” Part III, by Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, in Missouri Historical Review (October). 

“General Douglas H. Cooper, C.S.A.,” by Muriel H. Wright, in the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma (Summer). 


DocuUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“Revolutionary Mail Bag: Governor Thomas Sim Lee’s Correspond- 
ence,” Parts III-IV, edited by Helen Lee Peabody, in Maryland 
Historical Magazine (September, December). 

“A Virginian and His Baltimore Diary,” by Douglas Gordon, ibid. 
(September ). 

“The Journal of Ebenezer Hazard in Virginia, 1777,” edited by Fred 
Shelley, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (Octo- 
ber). 

“Accompts of the Tristram and Jane,” edited by Martha W. Hiden, ibid. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Public Poor Relief in Charleston, 1800-1860,” by Benjamin Joseph 
Klebaner, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (October). 

“Tariff Policies in South Carolina, 1775-1789,” by William Frank Zor- 
now, ibid. (January). 
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“The Trustees of Georgia and the House of Commons, 1732-1752,” by 
Richard S. Dunn, in the William and Mary Quarterly (October). 

“Labor Management Problems on Georgia Rice Plantations, 1840- 
1860,” by Albert V. House, in Agricultural History (October). 

“Georgia Bounty Land Grants,” by Alex M. Hitz, in the Georgia His- 
torical Quarterly (December). 

“The Re-Enfranchisement of Negroes in Florida,” by Charles D. Far- 
ris, in the Journal of Negro History (October). 

“Medical Education in Alabama,” by Howard L. Holley, in the Ala- 
bama Review (October). 

“Cotton Frauds and Confiscations in Alabama, 1863-1866,” by Richard 
W. Griffin, ibid. 

“A Pioneer Farmer in the Choctaw Purchase,” by Edward M. Steel, 
Jr., in the Journal of Mississippi History (October). 

“Arkansas Farmers Organize for Action: 1882-1884,” by F. Clark 
Elkins, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“The Cowboy in His Home State,” by Clifford P. Westermeier, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October). 

“Austin’s Streetcar Era,” by A. T. Jackson, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Early Manigault Records,” annotated by Slann Legare Clement Sim- 
mons, in Transactions of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina 
(1954). 

“Membership of the South Carolina Secession Convention,” by Ralph 
Wooster, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (October). 

“The Letters of Harden Perkins Cochrane, 1862-1864,” Part I, ar- 
ranged by Harriet Fitts Ryan, in the Alabama Review (October). 

“The Membership of the Mississippi Secession Convention of 1861,” 
by Ralph A. Wooster, in the Journal of Mississippi History (Octo- 
ber). 

“A Check List of Theses and Dissertations in Texas History, 1907- 
1952,” compiled and edited by Claude Elliott, in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (October). 

“The First Free Public School in Texas, 1828,” edited by James D. 
Carter, translated by Virginia H. Taylor, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“Democratic Senate Leadership and the Compromise of 1850,” by Hol- 
man Hamilton, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (De- 
cember ). 
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“Frederick Jackson Turner and John Rogers Commons—Complemen- 
tary Thinkers,” by George D. Blackwood, ibid. 

“Richard Marsden, Wayward Clergyman,” by Fleming H. James, in 
the William and Mary Quarterly (October). 

“Men of Little Faith: The Anti-Federalists on the Nature of Repre- 
sentative Government,” by Cecelia M. Kenyon, ibid. (January). 

“The ‘Strange Humors’ That Drove the Scotch-Irish to America, 1729,” 
by E. R. R. Green, ibid. 

“Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia: The Genesis of Query xvii, The differ- 
ent religions received into that State?,” by Bernhard Fabian, ibid. 

“John C. Calhoun’s Land Policy of Cession,” by Magdalen Eichert, in 
the South Carolina Historical Magazine (October). 

“Local Defense in the Confederate Munitions Area,” by Ralph W. 
Donnelly, in Military Affairs (Fall). 

“Southern Migration to Northern Indiana before 1850,” by Elfrieda 
Lang, in Indiana Magazine of History (December). 

“Indiana and Fugitive Slave Legislation,” by Emma Lou Thornbrough, 
ibid. (September ). 

“Smuggling in the Eighteenth Century: The Evidence of the Scottish 
Tobacco Trade,” by T. C. Barker, in the Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography (October). 

“Cassius M. Clay and Southern Industrialism,” by David L. Smiley, in 
the Filson Club History Quarterly (October). 

“W. W. Avery in the Democratic National Convention of 1860,” by 
Owen M. Peterson, in the North Carolina Historical Review (Oc- 
tober). 

“The Question of Southern Conservatism,” by Norman R. Phillips, in 
the South Atlantic Quarterly (January). 

“Ambrose Bierce, Civil War Topographer,” by Paul Fatout, in Ameri- 
can Literature (November). 
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Francis B. Srmxins, president of the Southern Historical As- 
sociation in 1954, is professor of history at Longwood Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia. In the fall semester, 1954-1955, 
he was visiting lecturer in the Program of American 
Studies at Princeton University. 


Joun S. PANCAKE is assistant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


Rosert S. Smiru is professor of economics at Duke Univer- 
sity. 


Orris C. Skipper is professor and head of the department of 
history at Mississippi State College for Women. 


BENNETT H. WALL, secretary-treasurer of the Southern His- 
torical Association, is associate professor of history at the 
University of Kentucky. 


T. Harry Wiiu1aMs is Boyd professor of American history at 
Louisiana State University. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT... 
CONFEDERATE CENTENNIAL STUDIES 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT HISTORICAL MONOGRAPH SERIES 
Will Begin Early in 1956 


@ Each study will be a separate, independent publication of moderate length, uniformly 
and expertly printed on fine quality paper and attractively bound in high-grade em- 
bossed cover stock. 


@ Each study will be an original contribution to the literature of the American Civil War 


period, broadly considered, and designed to meet the highest standards of historical 
scholarship. 


@ Each study will be numbered consecutively in series and, as now planned, four mono- 
graphs will be issued annually throughout the centennial years. 


@ Each study will be printed in a LIMITED EDITION of only 450 numbered sale copies. 


The first number of the Confederate Centennial Studies, scheduled 


for publication in early 1956, will be 


LOST GENERATION: THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JAMES BARROW, C.S.A., 


by E. Merton Courter, University of Georgia, author of 
The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865, etc. 


The following distinguished historians have also contracted to contribute to the Confed- 
erate Centennial States (a few of the titles are tentative) : 


WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE, University of Wisconsin, The “Lincoln” Plan of Reconstruction 


and/or Post- 
War Southern Conservatism 


WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN, Florida State University, Charles Goethe Baylor and Southern Agrarian National- 
ism and/or Southern Agriculture on the Eve of the Civil War 


JOSEPH H. PARKS, Birmingham-Southern College, The Civil War Career of General Bishop Leonidas Polk 


JAY MONAGHAN, JR., Santa Barbara College, University of California, M. Jeff Thompson and the Wor 
Between the States 


CHARLES G. SUMMERSELL, University of Alabama, Raphael Semmes and the Cruise of the C.S.S. Sumter 
FRANK E. VANDIVER, Rice Institute, Confederate Logistics 

CHARLES S. DAVIS, Florida State University, Colin J. McRae, Financial Agent of the Confederacy 
CLEMENT EATON, University of Kentucky, The Hero in the Southern Confederacy 

FRANCIS B. SIMKINS, Longwood College, Emancipation Without Armed Conflict? 
JAMES W. SILVER, University of Mississippi, The Church as a Propaganda Agency in the Confederacy 
AVERY CRAVEN, University of Chicago, FRANK L. OWSLEY and HUDSON STRODE, University of Ala 


bama, GILBERT GOVAN, University of Chattanooga, and RICHARD B. HARWELL, Southe 
Regional Education Board—subjects to be announced. Others are pending. 


Editor-in-chief for the Confederate Centennial Studies is 
W. Sranitey Hoo.e, University of Alabama, 
Editor, The Alabama Review 


Advance subscriptions for the CONFEDERATE CENTENNIAL STUDIES, either sin 


numbers or the series, are now being accepted, payment to be made at the rate of $4: 
per volume, AS ISSUED. 


CONFEDERATE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1013-1015 University Avenue Tuscaloosa, Alabama 








